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Florists  say  tfu^ir  carnations  are  a  sell-out  at  Christmastime.  W^Kat  a  |>erfect 
climate,  then,  lor  equally  «»ay.  solt-tulterl  Cannon  Carnations!  F'eature  them  in 
gift  ho.xes  to  bring  in  your  bonus  of  holiday  shoppers.  Or  superimpose  them  on 
full-color  enlargements  of  the  consumer  iidvertisement  — reenacting  the  Christmas 
towel  drama  over  23  million  .\merican  women  will  have  seen  in  eleven  national 
niiigazines.  Some  cardboard  candy-canes,  bow-tied  with  real  tree  ornaments  aiul 
a  bunch  of  live  carnations  will  complete  the  gayest,  selling-est  Nlerry  Christmas 
package  we  ve  ever  suggested. 


22”  X  28"  enlargements  of  the  full  color  advertisement  opposite  may  be  ol 
writing  Sales  Promotion  Dept..  Cannon  ^lills.  Inc..  ~0  Worth  Street.  .Wie 
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LET’S  ARGUE 

By  Le\A'  Hahn 


1948  Should  See  Return  to  Sound  Practices 


'^HESE  are  time?  which  remind 
u§  of  the  old  man  who.  in 
order  to  play  entirely  safe,  used  to 
say:  "God  is  good  and  the  devil 
not  so  had.”  Every  indication 
points  to  a  continuance  of  the  in¬ 
flationary  era  in  which  we  are  at  present  operating,  hut. 
im  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  he  sure  our  problems  may 
not  he  rendered  even  more  acute  by  a  sudden  switch  to 
at  least  a  temporary  deflation. 

^e  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  |>oint  out  that  the 
inflationary  forces  whieh  are  responsible  for  ever-rising 
price-  are  generated  primarily  by  the  acts  and  policies 
»f  Government.  ^  e  also  have  argued  that  what  has  been 
-«*t  in  motion  by  Government  has  been  accelerated,  in 
many  instances,  by  business  and  the  public.  It  would 
jpp«‘ar  to  be  self-evident  that  business  could  not  create 
J  great  inflation  because  business  could  not  increase  the 
'upply  of  money  and  bank  credit  to  support  an  inflation. 

Therefore,  since  the  inflationary  forces  must  he  gener- 
ited  by  Government,  it  must  follow  that  any  radical 
'hange  in  the  |)olicies  of  Govennnent  could  be  the 
means — and  the  only  means — of  checking  inflation. 
Right  now.  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  sentiment 
in  Government  circles  favoring  action  which  could  check 
the  inflation.  Any  sharp  movement  to  curtail  the  ability 
i>f  the  banks  to  expand  the  credit  resources  of  the 
nation  could  have  similarly  sharp  repercussions  in  busi- 
nesj..  ^  hether  such  action  will  he  taken  and  whether, 
if  taken,  the  situation  could  bt*  handled  with  sufficient 
•lelieacy  as  to  bring  about  exactly  the  degree  of  check 
'*hich  might  be  planned,  are  questions  to  which  there 
•ire  no  credible  answers. 

rims,  while  the  stage  at  present  seems  to  be  set  for  an 


increasing  degree  of  inflation  which  will  result  in  still 
higher  prices,  we  can  have  no  assurance  that  before 
1948  is  out.  there  may  not  be  a  radically  tlifferent  situa¬ 
tion.  This  condition,  although  perhaps  not  consciously 
recognized  in  these  exact  term-,  is  the  cause  of  consider¬ 
able  confusion  throughout  the  ranks  of  business.  .4 
continuance  of  high  volume  is  expected  hut  no  one  can 
he  quite  sure  of  it  in  advance.  This  leads  to  a  rather 
general  effort  on  the  part  of  all  factors  to  insure  that 
they  shall  not  be  caught  with  high  inventories  in  a  time 
of  business  recession  ami  possibly  of  declining  values. 

The  game  is  one  of  "Button,  button — who  has  the  in¬ 
ventories?”  Thus  far.  manufacturers  have  been  rather 
successful  in  avoiding  the  assumption  of  this  hazard. 
The  retailer  has  ht^eii  disciplined  by  half  a  dozen  years 
of  shortages  to  accept  the  premise  that  it  is  the  retailer 
who  should  underwrite  the  markets  and  accept  the  risk. 
As  a  result,  in  many  lines  of  consumers’  goods,  nothing 
happens  until  the  retailer  is  willing  to  walk  up  and  place 
firm  commitments.  If.  as.  and  when  the  retailer  is  will¬ 
ing  to  assume  the  hazard,  then  the  forces  of  production 
can  be  put  to  work. 

Nobody  appears  to  realize,  or  to  care,  that  the  retailer 
in  placing  these  commitments  makes  himself  "the  low 
man  on  the  totem  pole."  The  retailer  must  order  his 
merchandise  months  in  advance  of  his  actual  need:  he 
must  accept  such  deliveries  a^  the  manufacturer  finds  it 
convenient  to  make.  and.  when  he  places  his  commit¬ 
ments.  he  has  no  assurance  that  a  single  unit  of  what  he 
orders  will  be  purchased  by  any  consumer.  He  receiver- 
no  commitments  in  advance.  He  proceeds  on  faith — 
faith  in  his  public,  faith  in  his  own  calculations  based 
on  rtH'ent  exjwrience.  and  faith  in  the  desirability  of  the 
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reduce  payroll 
administrotive  costs 


for  modern  retailers 


58,000,000  workers  in  American  industry  today 
necessitate  streamlined  and  mechanized  payroll 
accounting  for  efficient  administration.  Whatever 
the  size  of  your  company,  deductions  for  social 
security,  wftholding  taxes,  pension  plans  or  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  mean  that  your  payroll  procedure 
must  be  accurate,  fast,  informational  and  controlled. 

Remington  Rand  bookkeeping  machines  pro¬ 
vide  the  special  features  to  solve  your  payroll 
problems.  Every  form  you  require  —  payroll  regis¬ 
ter,  statement,  pay  check  or  envelope,  individual 
earnings  record,  etc.,  is  prepared  at  one  operation. 

Individual,  adjustable  registers  accumulate  each 
deduction  separately.  Cross  computing  registers 
compute  and  print  the  net  pay  automatically. 
Completely  electrified  alphabet,  numeral  ahd 
operating  keys  speed  each  operation.  Checks  are 
numbered,  dated  and  “protected"  automatically.' 

Let  your  Remington  Rand  specialist  show  you 
how  this  machine  works  on  your  payrolls.  Write 
to  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Adding -Bookkeeping- 
Calculating  NAachines  Division,  Department  ST, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  lO  Nev.’  York 
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Whatever  your  siie.*.' 

200  tnptoyMf  ar  20,000 


complete  electrMIccitien 
and  bolancet  computed  and  printed  automatically  are  {ust  two  of  the  many 
Remington  Rand  features  to  help  you  eliminate  waste  effort  in 

your  payroll  cidministrertion— give  you  extra  facH  and  figures 

^  departmental  and  management  coiHrol. 
1  - 


Let's  Argue 
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inerchan<li8e  he  hopes  to  secure  from  his  resources  in 
time  to  meet  his  customers’  desires. 

Straiificly  enough,  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
^me  nianufacturers,  that  the  same  sort  of  calculations 
as  those  made  by  retailers  could  be  made  by  any  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  manufacturer  has  his  records  of  past 
ales;  he  knows,  better  than  the  retailer  can  know,  what 
!iort  of  merchandise  he  pro|>oses  to  make  for  the  new 
^ason.  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  very'  convincing 
reason  why  he  cannot  anticipate  his  needs — just  as  the 
retailer  does — and  place  at  least  partial  orders  for  the 
fabrics  which  he  intends  to  use  in  his  new  line.  In  the 
absence  of  any  convincing  reason  for  not  follow  ing  this 
course,  the  only  available  explanation  is  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  unwilling  to  assume  any  of  the  burden  of 
risk  involved  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  public. 

It  is  indisputable  that  materials  before  they  have 
been  fashioned  into  finished  merchandise  involve  less 
hazard  in  an  inventory  than  the  completed  garments. 
Therefore,  it  is  nut  unreasonable  to  point  out  that  the 
manufacturer  should  be  willing  to  commit  himself  for  a 
•ubstantial  share  of  his  materials  in  advance  of  receiving 
('oinmitments  from  the  retailer.  To  do  so  would  simplify 
the  pnd>lems  of  delivery  and  would  provide  a  rlegree 
of  cooperation  which  should  make  for  better  results  for 
all  concerned. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  season  of  1947,  there  was 
much  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  trade  because  of 
unsatisfactory  deliveries  and  over  dress  manufacturers 
who  demanded  higher  than  the  agreed  u|>on  price  for 
'  their  products.  The  responsibility  for  these  conditions 
was  coolly  laid  at  the  doors  of  retailers  by  the  cutters 
and  this  point  of  view  seems  to  have  been  shared  by 
the  fabric  interests.  It  was  claimed  the  whole  difficulty 
had  come  about  because  retailers  di«l  not  place  advance 
orders  as  freely  as  they  shoubl  have  done.  Consequently, 
the  cutters  could  not  place  orders  with  the  mills  and 
converters.  Thus  the  whole  industry  machine  was  stalled 
—because  the  retailers  had  not  marched  up  an«l  assumed 
the  entire  risk. 

I  It  should  be  self-evident  that  the  free  enterprise  for 
wrhich  we  all  stand  is  inseparable  from  the  assumption 
of  risk.  Under  a  completely  controlled  economy,  it  is 
possible  that  business  could  be  conducted  without  risk, 
hut  the  very  essence  of  freedom  is  the  acceptance  of 
those  hazards  which  inevitably  attend  independence. 
It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  for  retailers  to  inti¬ 
mate  in  unmistakable  terms  that  the  time  has  come  for 


an  intelligent  re-appraisal  of  the  situation  in  order  that 
w'e  may  return  to  a  more  normal  pattern  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  each  factor  shall  gladly  a.ssume  that 
portion  of  the  risk  which  rightly  is  hi.s. 

.Among  the  risks  which  the  manufacturer  must  a.ssume 
is  that  of  naming  a  firm  price  on  the  orders  he  accepts 
and  then  sticking  to  the  contract  he  has  made.  In  cer¬ 
tain  lines  the  manufacturers  are  booking  their  produc¬ 
tion  for  many  months  in  advance  and  insisting  that 
prices  shall  be  determined  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the 
goods.  This  is  the  most  cordial  kind  of  invitation  for 
additional  inflation.  Once  the  manufacturer  has  his 
production  sold  on  a  “blank  check’’  basis  he  knows  he 
need  do  no  close  figuring.  ^  hatever  added  costs  he  may 
a.ssume  can  be  pas.sed  on  to  his  customer.  Thu.s,  he 
makes  himself  particularly  susceptible  to  demands  from 
his  labor,  ami  his  material  men,  for  increa.ses  in  wages 
and  prices.  The  increases  will  not  have  to  come  out  of 
his  margin,  so  why  resist  such  demands? 

On  the  other  hand,  this  sort  of  thing  leaves  the  retailer 
completely  in  the  dark.  The  first  requirement  of  retail¬ 
ing  is  to  know  what  the  goods  will  cost.  Otherwise,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  tbe  retail  price  at  which  the 
nierchandi.se  will  have  to  sell  and.  without  this  knowl¬ 
edge.  it  is  impossible  for  the  store  to  know  what  quanti¬ 
ties  shoubl  be  purchased.  VI  hat  the  retailer  can  sell 
freely  at  one  price  he  will  not  be  able  to  move  at  another. 
This  inability  of  the  retailer  to  make  intelligent,  realiz¬ 
able  plans  is  bound  to  react  unfavorably  upon  the  manu- 
facliiring  trades  as  well  as  upon  the  retailer. 

In  spite  of  the  recognition  of  uncertainties  in  the  new 
\ear.  the  general  belief  probably  will  be  that  1948  will 
be  a  period  of  active  business.  This  may  prompt  many 
retailers  to  place  those  very  long-time  commitments 
which  the  manufacturers  seem  to  desire.  Even  though 
this  may  prove  to  be  the  easiest  way  to  large  sales,  it 
is  not  the  wisest  method  to  follow.  The  longer  the  com¬ 
mitment  the  greater  the  risk,  especially  when  the  time 
of  tlelivery  and  the  price  are  left  open.  Every  effort 
should  be  ilirected  to  getting  back  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  a  normal  schedule  of  commitments.  The  day  is  ap¬ 
proaching  when  every  manufacturer  suddenly  will  find 
he  can  deliver  every  unit  of  merchandise  on  order,  no 
matter  how  ancient  its  origin.  That  is  going  to  be  a 
serious  day  for  you.  because  you  will  not  want  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Why  not  make  1948  a  year  in  which  to  get 
back  to  sound  business  practices?  Don't  bull  the  market 
against  yourself  and  your  customers. 
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^  I  ^HE  merchants  ot  the  United  States 
will  have  a  chance  in  inid-|anuary 
to  sit  down  with  each  other  and  talk 
out  the  problems  which  face  them.  It 
will  be  the  37th  time  they  have  as¬ 
sembled  in  an  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Retail  I)r\  (ioods  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mans  observers  of  the  national 
scene  are  convinced  that  the  prospects 
now  facing  retailers  make  this  coming 
conclave  the  most  potentiallv  import¬ 
ant  in  historv.  In  the  foreground  of 
interest  are: 

1 .  Prices: 

2.  Inflation: 

3.  Production: 

1.  .\id  to  Eurojx.*: 

•>.  Supply  prosf>ects.  • 

With  these  problems  to  the  fore, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  chief  concern 
of  the  nation’s  merchants  was  that  of 
stabilization  on  behalf  of  a  prosperous 
economy.  Economists  were  pointing 
out,  toward  the  end  of  1947,  that  in- 
flationaiA  forces  could  give  business 
and  industry  an  appearance  of  pros- 
|>erity  which  was  entirely  false:  that 
consequently,  it  was  most  important 
to  strive  toward  a  true  prosperity. 

Ujxm  these  premises,  the  theme 
“Stabilizing  for  Prosperity’’  was  select- 
<•(1  for  the  37th  Convention. 

.\pproximately  125  speakers,  all  ex- 
|K-rts  in  various  phases  of  the  retail 
(raft,  will  give  their  views  in  28  main 
sessions  and  a  number  of  special  auxil¬ 
iary  meetings  from  January  12  to  HI. 

.All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
Hotel  Pennsvlvania  in  New  York  Citv. 


.As  many  as  three  main  meetings  will 
he  held  simultaneously  morning,  after 
iKK)n  and  night  in  the  hotel’s  grand 
ballroom,  keystone  room  and  Georg¬ 
ian  room.  Subsidiary  sessions  will  be¬ 
held  in  the  Manhattan  room.  Penntop 
suites  and  in  private  parlors. 

Special  efforts  already  •  have  been 
undertaken  to  accelerate  registration 
this  year.  .All  memf)ers  have  been  cir- 
cidarized  with  pre-registration  blanks. 
All  who  fdl  in  and  mail  these  in  ad¬ 
vance  will  be  directed  to  a  special  staff 
desk  where  they  will  obtain  their  com¬ 
plete  convention  information  and  ma¬ 
terial  with  no  waiting.  .A  larger  regu¬ 
lar  registration  staff  which  will  go  to 
work  .Sunday  afternoon,  January  II. 
also  will  expedite  admissions. 

Close  to  100  representatives  of  news 
papers,  wire  services,  trade  press,  mag¬ 
azines  and  radio  are  ex|x,‘cted  to 
“covet”  the  convention  sessions.  Com¬ 
plete  press  facilities  will  be  set  up  to 
facilitate  their  work  by  the  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  the  NRDG.A.  Members 
desiring  special  services  to  their  home¬ 
town  newspapers  may  obtain  them  by 
(ailing  at  the  convention  Press  Room. 
A  radio  network  is  expected  to  “air” 
programs  directly  from  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

I  he  .Association  meml)ership  staH  is 
setting  up  special  facilities  to  care  for 
the  needs  of  non-meml)ers  who  attend 
the  convention. 

.All  exhibit  space  long  since  has 
been  assigned  to  the  dozens  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  business  concerns  which 
use  this  great  meeting  as  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  going  direct  to  store  executives. 

rite  pace  for  the  whole  convention 


will  be  set  the  opening  night,  Monday 
January  12,  in  the  grand  ballrooin 
with  a  Top  Management  Session  to 
discuss  “  Fhe  Most  Important  Prob 
lems  Facing  Management  in  1948. 
Jay  D.  Runkle,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  NRDG.A  and  vice  presi 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Growley. 
Milner  Company,  Detroit,  will  direct 
a  panel  of  a  dozen  leading  merchanh 
engaged  in  an  open  forum  discussion 

This  type  of  opener  is  a  departure 
from  the  traditional  formal  speechev 
of  previous  conventions.  It  indicates 
the  emphasis  to  be  given  practical 
problems.  Most  of  the  sessions  will  be 
cast  in  the  same  format  as  the  opener, 
giving  every  visitor  to  the  convention 
a  chance  to  participate  if  he  desires. 

.Among  the  most  popular  of  general 
participation  sessions  are  the  “early 
bird’’  meetings  scheduled  for  8:30 
o’clock  Wednesday,  Thursdav  and 
Friday  mornings.  They  will  permit 
informal  discussions  of  such  subjects 
as  personnel,  distributive  education, 
and  training. 

Fhe  .Association  of  Buying  Offices 
will  raise  the  curtain  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  with  its  annual  luncheon  at  noon 
.Monday,  hours  before  the  general 
meeting  begins. 

.-\lso  joining  its  annual  meeting  to 
the  NRDG.A  is  the  National  .Associa¬ 
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tion  «>1  Retail  Secretaries  which  will 
meet  on  the  18th  floor  of  the  Hotel 

1  Pennsylvania  beginninff  with  break¬ 
fast  Monday  morning  and  climaxing 
its  activities  with  a  joint  session  with 
the  NRDGA  in  the  grand  ballroom 
Wednesday  evening.  This  session,  one 
[onda\.  of  highlights  of  the  convention, 
illroom  will  be*  presided  over  by  co-modera- 
iion  to  tors;  Benjamin  H.  Namm.  chairman 
Prob  of  the  NRDG.A  executive  committee 
1948,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Board  Mannn  Store,  Brooklyn,  and  Joseph  T. 

‘  presi  Meek,  executive  secretary  of  the  Illi- 
owlev.  oois  Federation  of  Retail  .Associations 
direct  president  of  the  N.ARS.  Lew 

chants  Hahn,  NRDGA  president,  will  sjieak 
ussion  on  “You  and  Your  Retail  .Secretary” 
sarturt  ^  panel  of  merchants  and  retail 

teeches  secretaries  will  discuss  methods  of  in¬ 
dicates  creased  ccxrperation  at  community 
actical  state  levels. 

tvill  be  Tuesday’s  meetings  start  with  three 
jjener.  sessions  simultaneously  at  10:00  .\..M. 
ention  They  cover  merchandising,  personnel 
ires.  3od  credit  management, 
eneral  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Joseph 
“earlv  W.  Dye,  vice  president  and  general 
8:30  manager  of  Wolf  and  Dessauer,  Fort 
and  Wayne,  Ind.,  those  interested  in  mer- 
)erniit  chandising  w’ill  hear  how  “Merchan- 
ibjects  disc  Management  Analyzes  the  Mar 
ation.  f^ct  Outlook.” 

.Maurice  Berins,  personnel  director 
Offices  of  Ci.  Fox  &:  Co.,  Hartford,  Cxum., 
)nven-  will  head  a  personnel  technical  ses- 
noon  sion  which  will  cover  interaction  in- 
;-ncral  terviews  and  health  programs. 

Rudolph  M.  Severa,  cash-time 
ng  10  manager  of  Macy’s,  New  York,  will 
;socia-  direct  a  panel  discussion  of  install- 
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Alan  A.  Wells  heads  clinics  Joseph  W.  Dye,  chairman  of  David  Ovens  speaks  at  the  Wade  G.  McCaf>o  directs  a 

on  general  Sales  Promotion.  iivo  merchandising  sessions.  annual  Convention  banquet.  Tuesday  Small  Stores  session. 


niciit  selling  to  include  all  types  of 
accounts  and  facilities  for  financing 
them. 

The  afternoon  of  ruesday  also  will 
see  three  simultaneous  sessions: 

Store  management  will  hold  a  tech 
nical  session  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Richard  H.  Brown,  vice  president 
of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  to 
discuss  suburban  stores  and  work  sim¬ 
plification,  among  other  subjects. 

“Major  .Appliance  Merchandising 
in  1948”  will  be  the  subject  of  a  mer¬ 
chandising  session  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Lew  \V.  Stratton,  division¬ 
al  merchandisitig  manager  of  \Vie- 
boldt  Stores.  Cdiicago. 

The  third  aftertunm  session,  that 
of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  will 
continue  on  into  the  evening.  The 
.o|>c-ning  program,  on  “V'olume  Build¬ 
ing  Plans,”  will  lie  directed  by  Wade 
G.  McCargo,  president  of  H.  V'.  Bald¬ 
win  &  Co.,  Richmond.  \’a.,  a  vice 
chairman  of  the  NRDG.A.  The  even¬ 
ing  session,  iK'ginning  with  a  dinner, 
will  lie  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dick  Edwards,  jiresident  of  J.  CL 
Bright  Co..  Lansford,  Pa.,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion.  G.  Robert  Herberger,  president 
of  Butler  Brothers,  Chicago,  will  in¬ 
ti  (Kluce  the  subject,  “1948  Signals— 
Retl,  Green  or  C^aution,”  to  be  dis- 
(ussc'd  by  a  panel  of  six  merchants. 

Wednesday  will  include  sessions  on 
iniblic  relations,  sales  promotion, 
ready-to-wear,  controllers,  store  man¬ 
agement  and  personnel. 

Lawrence  B.  Si/er,  \ice  president 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  8:  Co.,  Chicago,  will  direct 
a  panel  on  the  “Public  Relations  of 
Retailing,”  which  wall  include  Dr.  J. 
Stevens  Stock,  associate  editor  of  the 
Opinion  Research  Corporation  of 
Princeton.  N.  •).;  H.  Norman  Neu- 


bert,  public  relations  manager  of 
Macy’s,  New  York;  and  Herbert  E. 
Bickel.  public  relations  director  of 
rhalhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Richmond, 
\'a. 

Sales  promotion  clinics  will  be 
conducted  by  .Man  .\.  W'ells,  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  chairman  of 
the  .Sales  Promotion  Division,  on  gen¬ 
eral  promotions:  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  by  B.  Lewis  Posen,  publicity 
director  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  &:  Co., 
Baltimore:  and  on  radio  by  ^Villiam 
T.  White,  sales  manager  of  the  Wie 
boldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

\Villiam  M.  l.otiian,  personnel  re¬ 
lations  manager  of  I'he  Hecht  C^o., 
Washington,  and  chairman  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group,  will  lead  a  discussion 
of  “Improved  Su|XTvision”  in  a  store 
management  and  persotinel  group 
session. 

The  ready-to-wear  session,  which 
will  take  up  style  forecasts,  will  be 
headed  by  J.  H.  Hughes,  merchandise 
manager  of  ready-to-wear  of  .\.  Harris 
&  Co.,  Dallas.  It  will  carry  over  into 
a  luncheon,  to  be  presided  over  b\ 
Lew  Hahn. 

The  C^ontrollers’  Camgress  w'ill  con 
sider  “Caeative  Management  Through 
Exjxnse  Engineering”  with  a  series 
of  speakers  under  the  chairmanship  of 
R.  L.  Camibs,  controller  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  and  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress. 

W'ednesday  evening  will  see  the 
joint  session  of  the  NRDG.A  and 
NARS. 

On  Thursday,  the  tpiestion  of  em¬ 
ployee  relations  will  be  taken  up  at 
a  store  management  and  personnel 
group  meeting  under  the  direction  of 
fames  S.  Schoff,  president  of  Bloom- 
ingdale  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York.  One 


of  the  speakers  will  be  C.  S.  Cliiiig 
director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  of  Washington. 

Piece  goods  merchandising  will  be 
studied  at  a  meeting  of  the  Merchan 
dising  Division  under  the  chairman- 
shij)  of  Carl  Mezger,  manager  of 
linens  and  piece  goods,  .-\rkwright, 
Inc.,  New  York,  and  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Piece  Buyers’  Cirouji  of  the 
NRDCi.A,  in  the  Keystone  rtxmi.  .At 
the  same  time,  in  the  Georgian  rixini, 
other  membc'rs  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  will  discuss  Men’s  and  Bovs’ 
Wear  Merchandising  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Eilward  f.  Brown,  division 
al  merchandising  manager  of  .Saks- 
.‘Mth.  New  York. 

.A  third  Merchandising  Division  | 
session  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon 
in  the  grand  ballroom  on  the  subject 
of  “1948  Retail  Volume  and  Branch 
Store  Merchandising”  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Joseph  W.  Dye,  vice 
president  and  general  merchandise 
manager  of  Wolf  8:  Dessauer,  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind..  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Division. 

Warehouse  operations  and  ship¬ 
ping  and  marking  economies  will  be 
taken  up  at  a  store  management  and 
delivery  group  session  presided  over 
by  P.  S.  Stroiit,  store  manager  of 
Crowley.  Milner  and  Go.,  Detroit. 

rite  “black  tie”  climax  of  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  I'hursday  night. 
More  than  1,200  persons  will  take 
part  in  the  annual  baiupiet  at  which 
Jay  1).  Runkle  will  act  as  toastmaster. 
•A  former  president  of  the  NRDG.A. 
David  Ovens,  vice  [iresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  J.  B.  Ivey  8:  Co., 
Cdiarlotte,  N.  G.,  w'ill  speak  on  behalf 
of  retailers.  Dr.  Virgil  Jordan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  National  Industrial  (amfer- 
ence  Board.  Inc.,  New  A’ork,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  economic  outlook. 
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The  hndget  Floor  - 


By  Egil  E.  Krogh 

.Merchandise  .Manager,  Budget  Floor,  Marshall  Field  &  Co, 


A  NEW  idea  in  the  iiide|x.‘iKleiit  re- 
tail  department  store  field  was 
inaugurated  on  September  30,  lOlfi  by 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  The  gist  of  this 
idea  was  to  eliminate  costly  duplica¬ 
tion  of  ellort  within  the  company  be¬ 
tween  the  upstairs  and  downstairs  op¬ 
eration.  This  was  done  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  kind  of  store  in  the  down¬ 
stairs  division  known  as  the  Budget 
Floor. 

This  Budget  Floor  idea  is  complete¬ 
ly  foreign  to  anything  connected  with 
the  term  “Itasement  store”  as  the  pub 
lie  generally  understands  it.  It  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  retail  store 
operation,  emphasizing  only  price 
lines  in  the  moderate  price  field,  but  ’ 
at  a  lower  level  than  those  prices  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  upstairs  store.  The 
old  type  of  l)asement  operation,  with 
its  great  basement-wide  Dollar  Days, 
May  Celebration,  and  Harvest  Festival 
sales,  was  completely  al)andoned. 
Budget  shops,  as  such,  in  the  upstairs 
store  were  either  renamed  or  given  up, 
because  the  term  biulget  was  to  be 
confined  exclusicely  to  this  new  type 
operation  which  supplanted  the  old 
basement  store. 

I’hree  main  merchandise  appro,aches 
are  being  made  on  the  Budget  Floor 
to  give  the  middle  and  lower  income 
customer  the  greatest  benefits  }>ossible. 

Nuinlu’r  one  is  regular  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  deeply  stocked  in  the  most 
popular  price  lines  in  the  middle 
price  field.  .Several  types  of  analysis 
records  have  been  develo|x*d  to  locate 


Egil  Krogh,  now  in  his  25th  year  at 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  has  never 
worked  for  another  store.  He  has 
known  all  basement  operations  as 
salesman,  buyer,  coordinator  and 
merchandise  manager.  At  one  time 
operating  manager  of  Field’s  retail 
and  suburban  stores  and  later  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  the  old  base¬ 
ment  store,  he  now  holds  the  reins 
on  a  new’  type  operation,  which  has 
just  passed  its  first  milestone  in  the 
full  stride  of  success. 

;u( match  what  these  price  ranges  arc- 
in  each  type  of  merchandise. 

\utnber  two  includes  special  item 
and  sectional  sellings  and  promotions 
of  fast  selling  items. 

\ umber  three  introduces  a  very  dis¬ 
tinctive  special  group  of  staple  items, 
all  bearing  the  company’s  own  “Field- 


bilt”  trade-mark,  which  are  being 
manufactured  by  top  resources  to 
strict  quality  specifications  laid  down 
by  the  Budget  Floor’s  own  buying 
staff. 

'I  bis  group  of  “Fieldbilt”  staples 
involved  a  year  of  intensive  merchan¬ 
dise  planning,  with  a  set  goal  of  sup¬ 
plying  Budget  Floor  customers  with 
items  that  would  be  values  and  that 
woidd  also  solve  “real  life”  needs. 
Fach  of  these  items  is  being  bought 
and  sold  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  help 
bring  the  cost  of  living  of  the  average 
family  down  to  the  lowest  |x)int  pos¬ 
sible.  These  special  Fieldbilt  items 
are  the  permanent  value  story  of  the 
Budget  Floor,  and  up  to  date  include 
children’s  corduroy  overalls,  men’s 
shoes,  men’s  white  broadcloth  shirts, 
men’s  wool  sweaters,  women’s  lingerie 
and  handbags,  drapery  and  slipcover 
fabrics,  three  types  of  curtains  and  a 
virgin  wool  blanket.  Customers  can 
expect  to  find  them  in  complete  assort¬ 
ments  at  extraordinarily  low  prices 
every  day  of  the  year  instead  of  once 
every  six  or  eight  weeks  in  a  special 
sales  event. 

The  first  ten  of  these  items  were 
introtluced  to  the  public  on  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  and  never  has  anything  taken 
as  instantaneously  with  the  buying 
public  as  have  these  items.  The  im¬ 
mediate  acceptance  of  these  “Field¬ 
bilt”  items  seems  to  bear  out  the  basic 
premise  of  the  Fieldbilt  line— namely, 
that  in  addition  to  value  in  an  item. 
Budget  Floor  customers  want  mer- 
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chandise  which  solves  “real  life” 
needs.  Timing  of  the  placement  of 
orders  and  long  range  planning  are 
the  two  main  factors  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  “Fieldbilt”  item. 

.\s  was  stated  in  the  opening  ads 
to  the  public  and  in  a  message  given 
in  various  cities  to  resources,  the  Bud¬ 
get  Floor’s  main  objective  is  to  serve 
that  enormous  part  of  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic  which  must  always  make  its  dol¬ 
lars  stretch  in  order  to  achieve  the 
highest  standard  of  living  {jossible 
within  its  limited  purchasing  power. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  then  and  is 
even  more  true  today  that  even  in 
these  post-war  boom  days  most  of  the 
people  have  to  make  their  dollars 
stretch  as  far  as  possible.  Even  with 
the  high  salaries  and  wages  prevailing 
today,  the  income  of  61  per  cent  of  all 
consumer  units  in  the  United  States 
is  reptorted  to  be  at  $3,000  a  year  and 
under.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of  all  con¬ 
sumer  units  in  the  country  receive  be¬ 
tween  $3,000  and  $5,000.  This  vast 
group  of  working  people,  representing  ■ 
87  f)er  cent  of  all  our  families,  young 
folks  just  married  and  starting  out, 
middle-aged  folks  trying  to  put  their 
children  through  college,  school  teach¬ 
ers,  bank  clerks,  workers  in  the  crafts 
and  trades,  old  folks  living  on  insur 
ance  annuities  and  savings  accounts, 
all  are  solid  American  citizens  who 
want  as  high  a  standard  of  living  as 
their  hard-earned  dollars  will  pur¬ 
chase. 

Duplication  Eliminated 

We  think  this  great  moderate  in¬ 
come  public  is  the  natural  consumer 
market  for  Marshall  Field  and  Com¬ 
pany’s  Budget  Floor.  By  faithfully  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  merchandise  policies  set 
up  for  it,  regarding  price  lines  to  be 
carried  and  price  lines  to  be  empha¬ 
sized  in  advertising  and  by  being  com 
petitive  with  all  mcxlerate-price  de 
partment  stores  and  specialty  chains 
in  Chicago  at  all  times,  the  Budget 
Floor  is  going  after  a  different  group 
cjf  customers  from  that  which  the 
upper  floors  are  seeking.  .-\s  a  result, 
duplication  of  effort  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  biggest  possible 
buying  public  is  appealed  tcj  by  the 
store  as  a  whole.  What  we  really  have 
in  Marshall  Field  and  Company  today 
is  83  complete  budget  shops  all  locat¬ 
ed  on  one  great  selling  floor,  concen¬ 


trating  all  its  effort  on  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness  right  in  the  heart  of  the  mcxlerate 
price  demand. 

far  as  the  company  is  concerned 
the  budget  shops  making  up  this 
great  Budget  Flcx)r  cotild  just  as  well 
be  located  on  the  fourth,  sixth,  or 
tenth  floors  of  the  main  retail  store. 
Itecause  they  conform  in  every  way  to 
all  cjuality  and  service  standards 
which  apply  to  every  upstairs  divis 
ion.  The  minimum  equality  standard 
of  the  upstairs  division  also  is  stricth 
adhered  to  in  the  Budget  FlcK)r  Divis¬ 
ion.  Every  policy  governing  the  upper 
floor  divisions  applies  ecpiallv  to  the 
Budget  Floor  Division. 

Effect  on  Upper  Floors 

Some  very  important  results  are  ex 
|>ected  to  accrue  to  the  upper  flooi 
sections  because  of  this  change.  The 
Budget  Floor  produces  from  20  per 
cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  annual 
sales  of  the  store.  Between  10,000 
and  50,000  customers  visit  its  sections 
daily.  By  catering  to  these  customers 
with  regular  complete  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  heart  of  the  moderate 
price  demand,  the  Budget  Floor  will 
take  a  tremendous  sales  pressure  off 
the  upper  floor  sections  which  satis¬ 
fied  this  medium-price  demand  before 
when  the  old  basement  store  was  cat¬ 
ering  to  fringe  customers  who  patron 
i/ed  only  Dollar  Days  and  other  big 
basement-wide  sales  events. 

When  the  upper  fkxjr  sections  arc- 
relieved  of  this  pressure  in  the  medi¬ 
um  price  field,  the  managers  in  that 
part  of  the  business  will  have  more 
time,  space,  and  money  to  concentrate 
on  developing  those  price  lines  in  the 
upper  moderate-price  brackets  which 
have  always  been  considered  typical  of 
Marshall  Field  and  Company’s  upper 
floor  sections.  This  means  that  the 
upper  fl(K)r  sections  will  make  their 
major  appeal  to  that  part  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  who  wants  cpiality  g(K)ds  in 
the  upper  moderate  and  higher  price 
lines.  .\lso  by  being  relieved  of  this 
pressure  in  the  medium  and  lower 
price  field  the  upper  floor  sections  will 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  meet  the 
strong  comjjetition  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  VN'ith  the  growth  of  main  fine 
sjjecialty  shops. 

The  policy  which  Marshall  Field 
and  Companv’s  management  set  up  to 


control  the  relationship  between  Bud 
get  Floor  and  Uppter  Floor  Sections 
reads: 

“It  is  the  policy  of  the  M.  F.  and  Co. 
to  carry  merchandise  assortments,  in 
the  Upstairs  and  Budget  Floor,  in  all 
the  price  ranges  necessary  to  satisfy 
consumers  who  demand  merchandise 
meeting  the  company’s  standartls  for 
({uality,  fashion  and  value.  It  is  the 
principal  function  of  the  Upstairs 
Sections  to  meet  the  demand  for  the 
highest  and  moderate  priced  mere  han- 
dise,  while  it  is  the  principal  function 
of  the  Budget  Floor  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  medium  and  lower  priced 
merchandise. 

“The  main  factor  which  must  pre¬ 
vail  in  getting  the  maximum  sales  vol 
ume  from  this  united  effort  is  to  var\ 
the  emphasis  on  the  price  lines  car 
ried  in  the  Upper  Floor  and  Biulgti 
Floor  sections.  In  assortments,  dis 
plavs  and  promotions,  the  l^ppei 
Floor  .Sections  will  place  their  empha 
sis  on  prices  above  those  on  which  the 
Budget  Fhxir  will  place  their  empha 


In  addition  to  the  new  merchandise 
plan  now  in  operation  tm  the  Budget 
Floor,  all  selling  prcKeduies  are  being 
analyzed  and  revamped  to  make  shop¬ 
ping  on  this  floor  more  efficient  and 
more  attractive  to  customers.  This  in 
eludes  a  program,  now  in  ptogress.  in 
volving  well  over  a  million  dollars,  for 
nerv  lighting,  new  design  and  new 
types  of  modern  selling  fixtures  such  as 
those  in  the  shoe  sections  and  intimate 
apparel  sections.  The  entire  flcxrr  is 
already  completely  air-conditioned 
and  even  though  selling  space  is  at  a 
premium  in  this  fast  moving  opc-ra 
tion,  wide  aisles  for  a  better  traffic  flow 
and  a  greater  customer  comfort  pre 
vail  everywhere.  Many  new  types  ol 
selling  fixtures  have  alreadv  been  in 
stalled  and  are  being  studied  contin¬ 
uously  for  use  in  the  final  oserall 
physical  development. 

F'rom  all  indications  after  the  first 
full  vear  of  operation,  Cfliicago’s  great 
middle  and  lower  income  public  like 
the  Budget  Floor  idea.  Increased 
transactions  and  a  whole  new  class  of 
customers  different  from  most  of  those 
shopping  in  the  old  Basement  .Store 
give  indications  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track. 

l  ime  will  tell— 
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Abme  at  left  a  Budget  Floor  merchandising  original  for  shoe 
displax  showing  every  model  in  stock  marked  with  sizes  and 
prices.  Customers  write  try-on  preferences  rm  tear-off  pad. 


4/  right  aboi’e  in  the  Young  Crowd  Shop  sweaters  are  neatly  and 
dmply  separated  into  open  bins  by  sizes  gii'ing  the  high  school 
set  an  accurate  picture  of  the  broad  selection  of  merchandise. 


THE  BUDGET  PLOOR 


keloii-  at  left  the  long  table  in  moderate  priced  millinery  nuikes 
for  easier  selling.  The  table  seats  W  customers  while  W  more 
standing  behind  can  view  themselves  in  angled  overhead  mirror. 
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Beloic  at  right  a  selling  display  of  Fieldbilt  fabrics  for  use  as 
draperies  or  slipcovers.  The  three  patterns  shown  in  this  display 
(ome  in  eight  di0erent  colors  offering  a  simple  but  ivide  selection. 
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A  BOUT  12  years  ago  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  decided  that  we 
should  have  some  labor  legislation  to  protect  labor  unions 
in  their  efforts  to  organize  industry  generally  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  the  Congress  passed  the  Wagner 
National  Labor  Relations  Law. 

This  law  was  passed  on  the  theory  that  it  would  reduce 
strikes  and  other  labor  difficulties  and  generally  prove 
helpful  to  employees  throughout  the  country.  But  for 
some  reason  it  did  not  work  out  as  a  balanced  piece  of 
legislation.  The  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States  shows  that  during  the  six  years  immediately 
following  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Law  we  had 
more  strikes  and  more  loss  of  time  of  employees  than  we 
had  had  during  the  previous  six  years. 

This  year  Congress  passed  what  is  generally  referred,  to 
as  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  .\ct.  Those  who  favored  the 
passage  of  this  bill  claimed  that  it  would  actually  prove 
to  be  helpful  and  beneficial  to  everybody  including  em¬ 
ployees.  employers  and  the  general  public.  There  was  tre¬ 
mendously  strong  sentiment  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  voted  to  over-ride  the  Veto  of  the  President  and 
put  this  law  into  effect. 

Now  of  one  thing  you  can  be  certain:  Whenever  Con¬ 
gress  gives  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  to  the  passage  of  a 
bill,  there  is  a  big  demand  for  that  legislation  back  home 
and  that  demand  is  coming  from  all  walks  in  Life  including 
employees  as  well  as  employers. 

Generally  speaking,  officials  of  organized  labor  have 
branded  this  Taft-Hartley  Labor  .Act  as  a  slave  labor  bill. 
They  have  said  it  deprives  employees  of  their  rights  and  in 
general  is  bad  for  everybody. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  favored  this 
law  say  that  it  does  not  in  any  sense  take  away  the  rights  of 
employees,  that  in  fact  it  protects  those  rights.  They  argue 
that  under  the  Wagner  .\ct  a  situation  has  grown  up  in  the 
country  where  in  many  cases  officials  of  labor  unions  for 
selfish  reasons  were  unnecessarily  promoting  strikes,  which 
caused  immense  loss  of  time  to  employees.  They  argue  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner  Act  union  officials  were 
taking  advantage  of  individual  workmen,  forcing  them  to 
pay  dues  by  having  the  dues  checked  off  by  the  employer 
and  turned  over  to  the  union  without  the  workmen  ever 
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seeing  their  money.  They  argue  that  the  tendency  was  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  many  sections  of  the  country  for  these  lalior 
unions  to  take  their  members’  money  without  ever  aicoum 
ing  to  the  members  for  the  money,  and  to  order  emplovees 
out  on  strikes  over  issues  which  coukl  have  and  should 
have  been  settled  by  reasonable  bargaining.  Therefore,  ihev 
said,  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
pass  some  law  similar  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Bill,  if  lor  no 
other  reason  than  to  protect  members  of  hiboi  unionv 
against  the  coercion  of  their  officials. 

What  -Should  a  Labor  Law  .Vccomplish? 

Now  we  have  stated  the  two  very  opposite  views  held 
about  this  kind  of  legislation  .  .  .  Let  us  forget  all  about 
the  prejudice  which  many  employers  have  against  the  W’ag 
ner  Labor  Law  and  the  prejudice  and  misstatements  of  fact 
which  have  been  rife  about  the  I'aft-Hartley  Labor  .\ct. 
Let  us  for  the  time  being  forget  that  there  has  ever  been 
any  legislation  passed,  and  let  us  assume  that  we  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  are  called  upon  to  vote  on  a  bill  that 
we  as  individuals,  whether  we  are  employers  or  employees, 
feel  would  be  fair  to  everybody.  In  this  situation  what 
would  you  think  about  the  propositions  which  follow? 

Right  of  Collective  Bargaining.  There  are  many  people 
who  believe  that  the  best  way  for  employees  to  deal  with 
their  employer  is  to  deal  with  him  directly.  But.  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  large  business  organizations 
employing  large  groups  of  people  where  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  employee  to  have  access  to  management; 
it  is  hard  for  them  to  get  their  case  before  their  employer. 
In  a  company  employing  1,000,  1,.500  or  10,000  people  the 
very  number  of  employees  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  act 
individually.  Do  you  believe  that  whenever  a  majority  of 
employees  in  a  given  plant  vote  for  a  labor  union  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  the  law  should  require  the  employer  to  bargain 
collectively  with  the  union  and  if  possible  agree  on  a 
contract? 
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Contract  Violations.  Now  supjxjse  that  the  employer  does 
bargain  with  the  union  and  suppose  they  do  agree  on  a 
contract,  then  do  you  believe  that  the  law  should  require 
both  the  employer  and  the  union  to  live  up  to  the  contract? 

If  either  the  employer  or  the  union  fails  to  live  up  to  the 
contract,  do  you  think  that  any  injured  party  should  have 
a  right  to  file  suit  against  the  union  or  the  employer  to 
make  them  live  up  to  the  contract  they  have  made? 
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Contract  Termination.  Suppose  as  a  result  ot  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  the  labor  union  makes  a  contract  with  an  employer, 
for  a  period  ol  a  year.  Now  in  a  case  of  this  kind  the  jobs  ot 
everyl»)dy  working  for  the  employer  are  involved  in  keeping 
this  employment  relation  satisfactory  all  the  way  round. 
What  would  you  think  about  a  requirement  in  the  law  to 
provide  that  (iO  days  before  the  contract  expired,  if  either  the 
employer  or  the  union  wanted  to  change  the  contract  in  any 
way,  they  were  required  to  give  notice  of  that  fact  and  start 
in  immediately  to  try  to  work  out  a  new  contract?  And 
suppose  at  the  end  of  30  days  they  had  not  worked  out  a 
contract— what  would  you  think  about  the  law  requiring 
them  to  bring  in  someone  from  the  Federal  Labor  Concili¬ 
ation  Service  to  see  if  they  could  iron  out  the  difficulties? 

Union  Shop  Vote.  Suppose  an  employer  does  not  have  a 
contract  with  a  labor  union  but  is  negotiating  to  make  one 
I  and  the  question  comes  up  as  to  whether  or  not  all  employ- 
j  ees  must  be  recjuired  to  be  members  of  .the  labor  union  and 
have  their  dues  checked  off  whether  they  want  to  or  not. 
What  would  you  think  in  a  case  of  this  kind  of  the  law 
preventing  the  employer  from  making  a  contract  that  would 
require  everybody  to  belong  to  a  labor  union  until  the 
matter  had  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  enq)loyees  and 
a  majority  of  them  had  voted  in  favor  of  doing  this? 

1  Checkoffs.  Do  you  think  the  law  should  prohibit  an  em- 
I  plover  from  deducting  dues  from  an  employee’s  pay  and 
"  turning  the  money  over  to  the  labor  union  without  the 
WTitten  consent  of  the  employee? 

Coercion.  Regardless  of  whether  an  employer  has  or  does 
not  have  a  contract  with  a  labor  union,  do  you  believe  that 
the  law  should  prevent  the  employer  from  interfering  with 
the  right  of  an  employee  to  join  a  labor  union? 

In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  does  not  want  to  join  a 
j  labor  union,  do  you  think  the  law  should  prevent  the  labor 
union  from  using  coercion,  force  or  violence  to  make  the 
employee  join  a  labor  union? 

Right  to  Strike.  Do  you  believe  that  the  law  should  protect 
the  right  of  an  employee  to  work  in  any  job  that  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  him  and  either  to  be  in  a  labor  union  or  out  of  it  as 
he  sees  fit?  Regardless  of  what  industry  is  involved  so  long 
as  employees  do  not  violate  provisions  of  the  contract  they 
are  operating  under,  don’t  you  believe  the  law  should  pro- 
tst  the  rights  of  an  employee  to  go  on  a  strike  after  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  adjust  differences  have  failed? 

STORES 


Non-Communist  Affidavits.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
the  Communist  Party  advocates  the  over  throw  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  violent  revolution.  Don’t  you  believe  the  law 
should  prevent  a  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  from  serving  as  an  official  of  a  labor  union? 

Welfare  Funds.  Frequently  contracts  are  made  which  re¬ 
quire  the  employer  and  employee  both  to  put  up  money  to 
create  welfare  funds.  Don’t  you  believe  the  law  should  pro- 
vitle  atletjuate  protection  to  .see  that  these  welfare  funds  are 
not  s|)etit  for  any  purpose  except  the  purpose  for  which  the 
money  is  contributed? 

Political  Contributions.  Dcj  you  believe  that  coi  |)oiations 
should  be  allowed  to  take  the  money  of  their  stockholders 
and  contribute  it  to  political  campaigns,  or  do  you  think 
these  corporations  should  be  prevented  from  taking  the 
money  of  their  stockholders  and  contributing  it  to  political 
campaigns  and  leave  it  to  the  stockholders  to  do  as  tlu^y  see 
lit  about  it? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  law  should  prevent  laltor  unions 
as  such  from  contributing  to  {lolitical  campaigns  and  leave 
it  to  individual  members  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  own 
money? 

Free  .Speech.  Suppose  a  campaign  is  on  to  set  up  some  kind 
of  a  labor  organization  in  a  business  establishment— do  you 
think  the  employer  should  have  a  right  under  the  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  speech  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  talk  to  his  employees  about  the  matter  and  express  frank¬ 
ly  his  views  on  the  subject  so  long  as  he  does  not  attempt  to 
coerce  or  force  them  to  do  or  not  do  any  particular  thing? 

In  the  same  situation  do  you  believe  that  labor  unions 
should  be  left  free  to  express  their  views  so  long  as  they 
do  not  attempt  to  use  force  or  coercion  with  individual 
employees? 

Sympathy  Strikes.  Suppose  the  employees  of  a  given  com¬ 
pany  have  a  contract  with  their  employer  and  they  are 
getting  along  satisfactorily,  the  employer  is  living  up  to  the 
contract  and  everybody  is  happy,  but  the  business  agent  of 
this  union  is  trying  to  organize  employees  of  another  em¬ 
ployer  on  the  other  side  of  town.  Do  you  think  that  in  a 
case  like  this  the  law  should  prevent  calling  the  employees 
out  on  strike  at  one  plant  where  everything  is  satisfactory 
in  order  to  force  employees  or  employer  in  some  other  plant 
to  make  a  contract  which  the  union  agent  wants  made? 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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By  John  Hazen 

^lana^el^  Washin;^t<>ii  Riireaii,  NKI)(>A 


W'hvcler-Lca  Ait  s|H-(ifuallv  lists  lalsej 
or  misleading  advertising  ol  food, 
ilrngs,  curative  de\  ices,  and  cosmetics 
as  illegal  and  added  civil  and  criminal 
remedies  in  the  tases  of  misrepre  senta¬ 
tion  of  these  prodt:cts. 


^  I  ^HL  phrase  "tree  enterprise  has 
■*-  been  a  popular  one  lor  after  din¬ 
ner  speakers  for  many  years.  The 
rafters  have  rung  with  the  apjx,‘als  of 
learned  men  that  .American  business¬ 
men  are  by  their  very  actions  helping 
to  destroy  the  system  that  has  brought 
us  to  a  position  of  superiority  in  the 
world.  .As  retailers,  it  is  tpiite  evident 
that  we  have  for  years  rejiresented  the 
ultimate  in  competitive  activity.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  alarming,  from  my  point  of 
view,  to  talk  to  many  businessmen 
who  seem  to  think  that  a  competitive 
market  can  be  free  with  just  a  little- 
fixing  here  and  there  to  give  them  just 
a  little  advantage  now-  and  then.  Our 
system  will  be  either  free  or  con¬ 
trolled.  There  can  be  no  middle 
ground.  Naturally,  we  must  have  a 
referee.  We  must  have  certain  rules 
to  follow  fot  the  common  good.  But 
we  must  avoid,  if  we  are  going  to 
maintain  free  markets,  anything  that 
even  approaches  control,  for  we  have 
learned  that  government  controls  can¬ 
not  be  controlled. 

.At  the  present  time  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
are  “beating  the  bush,”  each  telling  a 
different  story,  and  each  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  a  following  for  his  point  of 
view,  rhat  the  situation  has  grown 
serioui  within  this  organization  that 
was  established  to  help  businessmen 
with  their  problems  is  obvious. 

1  hirty-three  years  ago,  the  Federal 
Trade  C>ommission  was  created  by  an 
act  of  Catngress.  Tlie  C,onnnission  be¬ 
gan  its  work  on  the  principle  that 
“unfair  methods  of  competition  in 
commerce  are  hereby  declared  unlaw¬ 
ful.”  It  seems  now,  after  all  these 
years,  that  members  ol  the  Commis- 


E.  Freer,  a  veteran  on  the  job. 

Ml.  .Mason  is  a  congenial  lawu-i 
who  has  certain  ideas  as  to  what  tin 
(ammiission  should  or  should  not  Ih 
doing,  and  also 
thoughts  as  to  the  Department  ol 
justice’s  place  in  the  picture.  He  is 
a  close  friend  of  Presitlent  Fruman 
and  is  tonsidered  by  many  to  have  a 
ready  ear  at  1600  Pennsyhania  .Ave¬ 
nue.  Mason  believes  that  the  methods 
of  FTC  are  of  “horse  and  buggy”  I 
vintage  and  should  Ik-  streamlined  I 
and  brought  up  to  date.  He  laughing¬ 
ly  discredits  the  belief  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  can  punish  those  who  violate 
the  law.  In  this  connection,  during  a 
speech  he  made  in  Chicago  a  couple 
of  months  ago,  Mr.  Mason  said:  “Now, 
don’t  let  anybody  hand  you  that  stuff 
about  how  we  can  save  business  by 
prosecuting  the  people  who  violate 
the  law  because  I  say  that  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  law  of  commerce  is  so  con¬ 
fused  today  that  you  could  indict  the 
nation.”  Mason  believes  that  the  laws 
of  commerce  have  become  so  cotiftised 
that  the  system  of  free  enterprise  here 
in  .America  is  in  great  danger.  He 
would  like  to  see  industry  tlevc-lop 
(Cotitiiiued  oil  /K/gc  62) 


some 
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Amencan 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  NRDGA 

A  LTHOUGH  only  a  few  months  in  initial  stages,  a  conference  was  held  at 
^  operation.  The  American  Heri-  the  White  House  where  the  President 
tage  program  has  already  made  rapid  extended  his  blessings  with  the  state- 
progress  in  the  cities  where  this  cam-  ment  that; 

paign  has  run.  The  entire  program  “There  is  need  today  for  a  dramatic 

was  conceived  to  combat  the  indiffer-  reminder  to  our  people  of  the  Amer- 

ence  show’ii  by  a  large  share  of  our  ican  heritage  which  they  enjoy.  It  is 
American  people  tow'ard  their  citizen-  my  fervent  hope  that  the  rights  and 
ship  responsibilities.  privileges  guaranteed  to  every  Ameri- 

The  -American  Heritage  Foundation  can  citizen  by  our  system  of  Govern- 
is  a  non-profit  organization  led  by  a  ment  may  be  shared  by  freedom  lov- 
group  of  people  drawn  from  all  phases  ing  people  throughout  the  world.” 
of  .\merican  life;  Republicans,  and  In  furthering  these  purposes  and  in 
DemocTats,  capital  and  labor,  educa-  urging  citizens  to  protect  these  liber- 

tors  and  people  in  public  life.  In  its  ties,  the  Foundation  has  this  three- 


|K)int  program: 

I.  The  Freedom  Train.  A  special 
train  bearing  original  documents 
which  first  recorded  our  hard- won 
liberties— the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  more  than  a  hundred  other  preci¬ 
ous  manuscripts.  It  will  stop  in  more 
than  .SOO  cities  in  48  states  during 


clechbn  mauha.  * 


America’s  Year  oi  Rededication  to  thf 
principles  of  free  government. 

2.  Community  Rededication  Weeks. 
Each  community  visited  by  the  Free¬ 
dom  Frain  will  conduct  a  Rededica¬ 
tion  Week  climaxed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  traveling  shrine  of  freedom.  The 
Foundation  has  prepared  suggested 
plans  for  Rededication  Weeks  and 
provides  field  rejiresentatives  to  aid 
the  Mayor’s  Committees  mobilize 
every  part  of  community  life  l)ehind 
the  week  of  rededication  to  the  princi 
pies  which  have  made  our  cotmtrv 
great. 

3.  The  National  Campaign.  Evert 
avenue  of  mass  communicatiou  has 
been  enlisted  by  the  Foundatiou  for  a 
campaign  of  education  to  continue  at 
least  through  the  Year  of  Rededica¬ 
tion  which  was  inaugurated  on  Con¬ 
stitution  Day,  September  17,  1947, 
when  the  Freedom  Train  began  its 
tour. 


Rededication  Week  Is  the  Kick  Off 

T'he  Freedom  T'rain  has  been 
sellout  ill  every  counuuuity  which  it 
has  visited.  I'lie  advance  publicitt 
and  procedure,  generally,  has  been  to 
create  a  Retledication  Week  in  each 
city  in  which  every  day  has  a  special 
significance,  such  as: 

(Name  of  Caty)  l)a\ 

Veterans’  Day 
Industry  Day 
Labor  Day 
Schools’  Day 
XN^nnen’s  Day 
Freedom  of  Religion  Das 
.  .  .  riiese  days,  of  course,  lend 
themselves  to  sjiecial  tyjies  of  adver¬ 
tising  which  lie  in  with  their  theme. 
I'hey  also  lend  themselves  to  special 
events,  parades,  exercises,  pageants. 
These  days  constitute  the  rededica¬ 
tion  which  terminates  in  the  arrival 
of  the  Freedom  Train.  In  many  com¬ 
munities,  the  arrival  has  been  met  b\ 
civic  leaders,  merchants,  jmblic  ofh 
cials  and  educators. 

In  New  York,  for  instance,  with  the 
coojx:ration  of  the  Retail  Dry  (ioods 
.\ssociation  of  New  York,  the  Fifth 
.\venue  .Association,  Uptown  Retail 
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Typical  retail  advertisements  to 
welcome  the  Freedom  Train  and 
to  point  out  the  significance  of 
the  precious  cargo  it  carries. 


(.uiltl  hkI  other  laif*e  inetio|K)lilaii 
ictailei''  stores  throughout  the  city 
ran  co<i|)erativc  advertisements  in  New 
York  iH  wspapers  on  Wetlnesday  and 
rhursday.  September  21  and  25.  Ad¬ 
ditionally  stores  featured  in  their  own 
advertising  the  slogan  of  the  Freetfom 
Train.  "Freedom  Is  EverylMrdy’s  Job.” 
A  nuniher  of  stores  are  devoting  in¬ 
creasingly  large  space  in  tlieir  adver¬ 
tisements  to  American  Heritage 
themes. 

Retailers  devoted  important  win¬ 
dows  to  display  of  promotion  pieces, 
historic  (ostumes  and  copies  of  Amer¬ 
ican  documents  during  the  six  days  ol 
die  Train’s  visit. 

Stores  w’ith  public  address  systems 
carried  the  jieals  of  the  Liberty  Bell 
salute  over  their  loud  sjreakers  on 
rhursday  noon,  September  25,  at 
which  time  citizens  of  New  York  were 
asked  to  reflect  on  the  heritage  and 
privileges  that  are  theirs  as  .Americans, 
riiroughout  New'  A'ork’s  “Week  of  Re- 
dcdication”  to  the  principles  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  freedom,  flags  were  llown  from 
retail  masts  and  store  fronts. 

The  .American  Heritage  campaigns 
are  driving  home  the  obvious  ])oint 
that  our  freedom  can  he  endangered 
by  the  neglect  of  our  duties  as  .Ameri- 
can  citizens.  We  ate  urged  to  work 
actively  at  being  good  citizens.  It  is 
forcefully  iiulicated  that  the  only  way 
to  raise  the  level  of  citizenship  is  by 
|x)inting  out  the  privileges  we  enjoy, 
how  they  were  won  for  us  and  how 
easily  we  can  lose  them  unless  we  are 
aroused  to  the  realization  that  if  we 
neglect  our  duties,  we  xvill  lose  our 
precious  privileges. 

The  advertisements  and  window 
displays  on  these  pages  are  typical  of 
the  sales  promotion  being  given  to 
this  campaign  by  many  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Retailers  are  urged 
by  Harold  Brightman,  President  of  Lit 
Brothers,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Committee,  to  tie  in 
with  this  patriotic  movement.  The 
Advertising  Council  has  prepared  con¬ 
siderable  promotion  material.  .All  ol 
it  is  available  to  stores,  their  news¬ 
papers  attd  their  radio  stations  for 


Retail  store  wituloivs  have  fea¬ 
tured  historic  costumes  and 
copies  of  American  documents  to 
publicize  the  Train’s  visit. 


of  Datument;5^ 

m  the'peeiiom^^iU 

Letter  by  Christopher  Culiiiiibus  on  the  l)is 
covery  of  America  (1493) 

Thirteenth  ('eiittirv  Manuscript  o(  Mairnu 
Carta 

The  Mavtlowei  C.oinpact 

Thomas  Jetferson’s  Statement  on  Rights  ol 
C'olonists  (1774) 

|efferson’s  Rough  Draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  (June  11-28,  177l>) 

Thomas  Paine’s  “Common  Sense"  (  I77fi) 

I'hotnas  Paine’s  “The  Crisis”  (1776) 

Paul  Revere’s  Commission  as  Official  Mevsen 
ger. 

l,etter  of  George  Washington  to  (iouverneui 
Morris  Describing  C.onditions  of  Wintei 
Headquarters  in  1780. 

First  .Account  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  (1783) 

Roger  Williams’  Statement  on  Religious 
Freedom 

Jefferson’s  Bill  for  Religious  Freetlom  (1784) 


The  Bay  Psalm  Book:  The  First  BcMrk  Print 
ed  in  the  .North  American  Colonies 
The  Federalist  (1788) 

Washington’s  Own  Copy  of  the  Constittition 
(1787) 

Journal  of  the  Constitutional  C.onvention 
Showing  Entry  for  .August  20,  1787,  When 
the  Halreas  Corpus  Clause  was  Snggestetl 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Camstitution 
Draft  Report  of  the  (ommittee  of  Detail  of 
tlie  Constitutional  Convention  Showing 
F^arliest  Provisions  for  'Trial  by  Jury  as 
Part  of  the  (Mnstittition  of  tlie  I’nited 
States  (.August  1787) 

The  Bill  of  Rights  (1789) 

Official  Manuscript  List  of  Projxised  Amend 
ments  Protecting  Civil  Liberties  Submitted 
bv  A’irginia  with  Her  Ratification  of  the 
Constitution  (1789) 

Cotigress’  Working  Drafts  of  the  First  .Amend 
ments  to  the  Constitution— the  Bill  of 
Rights  (1789) 

William  Colbreath’s  Manuscript  .Xtcotint  ol 
the  First  Riiown  Military  Raising  of  the 
.American  Flag  (.Aiigtist  3,  1777) 

Original  Manuscript  of  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner" 

Washington’s  Revolutionarv  War  Account 
Book  Written  in  His  Own  Hand  (177.5-83) 
Piesident  Washington’s  Farewell  \ddress 
(1796) 


Inside  the  Freedom  Train  a  member  of  the  Marine  Honor  Guard  looks  on 
as  visitors  inspect  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  one  of  the  hundred-odd  , 
origined  documents  and  history-making  mementos  exhibited  which  record 
important  steps  in  the  development  of  American  democracy. 


\braliani  Lincoln’s  Draft  of  The  F^ 
tion  Proclamation  (July  14,  1862) 


I  he  Emancipation  PrcKlamation. 


Senate  A'ersion  of  joint  Resoltition  Pio)HisinK 
Amendment  to  .Abolish  Slavery  (lk64) 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Addre-ss  (\o 
veinbe-r  19,  1863) 


Petition  of  The  National  AA'oinen’s  SiilfiaKc 
.Association  to  (^ongre-ss  (1875) 

file  Nineteenth  .Amendment— The  Joint  Ro- 
olution  of  Congress  Proposing  an  Amend 
ment  to  the  C.onstitntion  F^xtendiiig  the 
Right  of  Suffrage  to  AVoinen  (1919) 

1  he  Northwest  Ordinance  (1787) 
Proclamation  of  the  Independence  ot  the 
Philip|)ines.  Signed  bv  I’rc-sident  Hairv  S 
Truman  (11*46) 

Original  Typescript  Draft  of  the  Covenaiu 
of  the  Leagtie  of  Nations  (1918) 

Letter  from  John  f’aul  Jones  to  Goiiverneiii 
.Morris 

Claim  for  Pension  for  Service  on  Siibiiiarine 
in  the  .Americati  Revolutioti 
Benjaniin  Franklin’s  Own  Epitaph  in  Hiv 
Own  Hand 

The  Tfianks  of  Congress  to  the  French  Na 
tion  (1791) 

John  Peter  /.enger’s  New  York  AA'c-eklv  Join 
nal.  Issue  No.  48  (September  1734) 
Benjamin  F'lanklin’s  Editorial  on  /.engei 
printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  1737 
Alton  Trials  (New  York,  1838) 

An  Essav  on  tlie  Lilierty  of  the  Press  b\ 
(ieoige  Hay  (Philadelphia,  1799) 

AA'oodrow  AA’ilson’s  First  Inaugural  .Adtlres^ 
(I9LS) 

Declaration  of  the  L’nited  Nations  (1942) 

The  L’nited  Nations  Charter  (1945) 
Proclamation  of  .An  IJnlimited  National 
F'mergenev  (.May  27,  1941) 

The  Selection  of  General  Eisenhower  as 
Supreme  Comniander  of  the  .Allied  Invasion 
of  AVesterii  F^tirope 

.Agreement  for  the  Invasion  of  AVestern 
Europe 

Cotigratulations  from  the  Secretary  of  Wai 
to  the  Supreme  Commander 
Last  Message  from  Corregidor 
“Merry  C-hristmas”  from  Bastogne 
.Admiral  Sprtiance  Reports  on  Operations  at 
I  wo  Jima 

.Admiral  Halsey’s  Refxirt  on  Naval  .Action  in 
Philippine  AA'aters 

.Admiral  Nimitz’s  Battle  Report  of  Midway 
.Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  Praises  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps 

President  Roosevelt’s  Tribute  to  Captain 
Colin  Kelly 

Personal  Re|)ort  of  General  Stilwell  to  Gen 
eral  Marshall  (January  28,  1944) 

General  Clark’s  Victory  Message 
Instrument  of  Surrender  of  Japanese  Force' 
in  the  Philippine  Islands 
Surrender  of  Japanese  Forces  on  Truk 
Germany  Surrenders  Unconditionally 
Surrender  of  Japanese  Forces  on  Wake  Island 
Surretider  of  Japanese  Forces  in  the  Rynkyu' 
Log  of  the  “U.  S.  S.  Missouri”— Japanese  Sur¬ 
render 


General  Eis«nliower’s  Personal  Flag 
Commodore  Perry’s  Flag 
I  wo  Jirna  Flag 

Flag  Flown  from  “U.  S.  S.  Missouri”  AVhen 
the  Japanc-se  Surrendered 
Shaef  Flag 

—and  .52  other  dexuments. 
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FREDERICK 

H  . 

RIKE 

By  Lew  Hahn 

by  one,  the  great  men  of  a 
generation  pass  away,  as  though 
to  remind  us  of  the  iniperinanenee  of 
life.  This  year,  a  nuuiher  of  the 
figures  that  liave  stood  as  eoinpass 
points  for  our  trade  have  left  us. 
Each  such  passing  has  brought  a  sense 
of  loss  which,  as  is  the  way  of  life, 
eventually  will  be  erased  by  those  who 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  Sometimes 
the  influences  that  were  radiated  by 
the  great  merchants  who  have  gone, 
although  strong  upon  their  fellows, 
have  been  impersonal.  Sometimes 
the  life,  and  character,  of  him  who 
has  departed  have  been  such  as  bring 
pangs  of  sharpest  grief.  So  it  has 
been  with  Frederick  Rike. 

Not  only  a  great  merchant,  P^red 
Rike  was  a  great  American  and  a 
great  friend.  The  growth  and  success 
of  the  fine  store  he  leaves  fully  attest 
his  ability  in  his  chosen  field.  Others 
have  built  fine  stores,  but  few  indeed 
have  exercised  the  influence  over  all 
those  permitted  to  have  contact  with 
him  that  Frederick  Rike  unconscious¬ 
ly  exerted.  Shams  and  subterfuges 
were  anathema  to  him.  He  met  prob¬ 
lems  straight  out  in  a  spirit  of  cour¬ 
age  and  sincerity  which  hardly  could 
be  excelled.  Whether  it  was  the  wreck¬ 
ing  by  a  great  flood  of  the  splendid 
store  which  was  his  life’s  w'ork,  or  some 
vicarious  problem  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  his  at¬ 
titude  was  the  same.  By  his  wisdom 


have  a  sun  who  is  just  nuw 
preparing  to  go  to  college,  and  1 
haven’t  any  higher  amhitiun  fur 
that  buy  (and  he  is  an  only  son) 
than  that  he  come  into  the  store 
and  take  up  the  responsibilities  of 
being  a  merchant.  1  am  proud  of 
the  craft.  1  am  proud  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  which  I  am  engaged.  I 
feel  there  is  a  challenge  in  my  own 
game  fur  all  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart;  and  I  am  glad  of  it  and 
pniud  of  it.” 

— P’rederick  H.  Rike 
February  6,  1923 

and  indomitable  spirit  he  inspired 
those  with  whom  he  worked. 

At  meetings  of  the  As.sociation,  for 
which  he  did  so  much  in  its  forniative 
years,  Fred  Rike  always  was  a  leader, 
a  man  to  be  consulted  for  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsel  and  the  forthright 
manner  of  his  thinking.  When  he 
spoke  to  fellow  merchants,  as  so  fre¬ 
quently  he  did,  he  was  an  evangelist 
flaming  with  a  sense  of  the  high 
objectives  of  the  cause  for  which  he 
spoke.  He  was  proud  of  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  trade  and  his  trade  was 
proud  of  him. 

Twice  president  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  Fred  Rike  believed  im¬ 
plicitly  in  the  necessity  and  value  of 
the  Association’s  work.  He  accepted 
responsibilities  with  greatest  serious¬ 
ness  and  his  constant  effort  was  to 
impress  others  with  the  need  for  re¬ 
tail  organization.  His  services  to  the 


Association  in  its  most  critical  periotl 
were  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
trade. 

In  his  declining  years,  marred  by 
illness  and  advancing  age,  Mr.  Rike 
was  unable  to  continue  his  personal 
close  contacts  with  the  Association, 
hut  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  he 
continued  to  take  interest  in  the 
achievements  of  the  organization 
which  he  had  sponsored.  Among  the 
members  of  our  staff  who  had  been 
permitted  to  know  him,  his  name  was 
never  spoken  except  in  veneration. 

Now,  he  no  longer  is  with  us.  Only 
at  the  command  of  the  dark  angel 
has  he  sent  his  personal  resignation 
from  the  fellowship  of  this  company 
of  merchants.  Somewhere  in  a 
brighter  sphere,  perhaps  he  is  meet¬ 
ing  with  Jesse  Straus,  with  George 
Johnson,  with  Franklin  Simon,  Will 
Chamberlain  and  Walter  Rich,  who 
were  his  fellow  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  with  countless  other 
merchants  who  knew  him  but  have 
gone  before.  If  pride  in  earthly 
achievement  can  persist,  perhaps  he 
looks  down  with  some  measure  of 
approval  on  the  development  of  the 
work  he  started. 

Meanwhile,  in  Dayton,  survives  the 
great  store  he  built  and  into  which 
he  wove  those  qualitities  of  mind  and 
heart  of  which  he  used  to  speak.  In 
ti  e  very  capable  hands  of  David,  his 
only  son,  he  left  its  destinies  and  with 
it  a  noble  heritage  of  far-flung  friend¬ 
ships  won  by  character. 
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orjifanization  ot  the  Chicago 
-■  Retail  Merchants  Association  is 
sufficiently  different  from  that  of  most 
other  local  retail  trade  associations 
to  be  unique.  In  many  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  the  membership  is  deliberate¬ 
ly  small  and  usually  confined  to  down¬ 
town  merchants.  The  Chicago  organ¬ 
ization  is  city-wide.  It  includes  the 
outlying  trade  areas  and  all  types  of 
retailers. 

The  Chicago  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  plan  of  organization  devel¬ 
oped  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  ,ex- 
periences  of  Chicago  merchants  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  1930’s.  The  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois  was  endeavoring  at  that  time  to 
enact  a  sales  tax  law.  The  law  which 
was  passed  was  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court  because  of 
a  provision  in  the  state  constitution 
which  prohibits  a  direct  tax  on  sales. 

The  Legislature  circumvented  the 
constitutional  prohibition  by  placing 
a  tax  ujx)n  the  occupation  of  retailing 
and  in  so  doing  created  a  complicated 
problem  for  merchants.  The  retailer 
was  permitted  to  pass  the  “expense” 
of  this  tax  on  to  the  consumer  by  un¬ 
defined  means. 

This  experience  impressed  Chicago 
merchants  with  two  thing^s.  One,  that 
while  such  legislation  had  a  common 
effect  upon  all  merchants  regardless  of 
their  size  or  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their 
own  operation,  the  merchants  had  no 
common  means  of  either  determining 
or  presenting  their  common  point  of 
view. 

Secondly,  it  also  learned  that  retail¬ 
ing  had  the  responsibility  for,  without 


•  This  is  the  third  in  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  nation’s  local 
retail  associations. 

the  means  of  accomplishing,  a  com¬ 
mon  application  of  a  law.  It  w'as  with 
considerable  difficulty  and  much  con¬ 
fusion  that  the  question  of  the  use  of 
tokens  was  finally  settled.  Equally  dif- 
licult  w'cre  the  problems  of  devising  a 
uniform  procedure  for  passing  on  to 
the  consumer  the  “expense”  of  the  tax 
and  of  creating  a  bracket  system  for 
computing  the  “expense”  of  the  tax 
on  stnall  unit  sales. 

I'he  experience  of  the  early  1930’s 
further  revealed  other  things.  It  re¬ 
vealed  that  retailing  in  a  city  such  as 
Chicago  can  be  an  important  and  po¬ 
tent  part  of  a  city’s  economic  life  but 
that  such  effectiveness  as  it  inherently 
has  is  lost  through  retailer’s  tendency 
either  to  keep  aloof  from  competitors 
or  to  organize  into  groups  of  special¬ 
ized  merchants,  such  as  hardware  deal¬ 
ers,  who  have  little  or  no  means  of 
contact  with  each  other. 

It  was  also  “discovered”  that  the 
focal  point  of  the  many  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  Chicago  is  a  thriving  trading 
center;  that  many  of  these  trading 
areas  do  an  annual  retail  business 
which  reaches  impressive  totals  and 
that  these  areas  contain  merchants 
who  are  important  by  any  standard. 

These  experiences  were  also  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  realization,  which  has 
been  strengthened  with  the  passage  of 
time,  that  retailing  has  its  own  prob¬ 


lems  and  its  own  battles  and  that  S 
even  such  apparently  general  prob-^| 
lems  as  labor,  social  security,  wage  and.^J 
hour  laws,  experience  rating  and  taxet'^f 
must  be  approached  from  a  strictlyfl 
retail  point  of  view.  9 

.\s  a  result  of  these  early  experienoet>fl 
and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  ■ 
a  committee,  under  the  direction  of  9 
Elmer  F.  W^ieboldt,  who  was  then  9 
president  of  the  Wieboldt  Stores.  Inc.,  ■ 
went  to  "work.  'Fhis  committee  in-  E 
eluded  such  trade  representatives  at  9 
Roscoe  Ran  of  the  National  Retail  9 
Furniture  .\ssociation  and  such  well-  n 
known  Chicago  merchants  as  F.  D.  r 
Corley  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  H 
Colonel  Leon  Mandel  of  Mandel 
Brothers,  H.  M.  Englestein  of  the 
South  Center  Department  Store,  J.  T. 
Pirie  and  S.  P.  Carson  of  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott  &  Co.,  F.  P.  Seymour  of  Horder’s, 
Inc.  and  Elmer  T.  Stevens  of  Charles 
A.  Stevens  &  Co. 

This  committee  did  a  thorough  job 
and  developed  an  organization  plan 
which  provides  for  all  merchants  not 
only  in  the  city  of  Chicago  but  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  as  well.  This  was  done 
by  the  formation  of  two  associations, 
the  Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  Asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  Chicago  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  .Association  (originally  known 
as  the  Cook  County  Retail  Council) .  ^ 
The  plan  provided  that  the  city  asso-  = 
ciation  contribute  substantially  to  the 
support  of  the  state  association  and 
that  the  city  association,  in  turn,  derive 
its  support  from  three  sources;  mer¬ 
chants,  local  retail  trade  associations  J 
and  business  organizations,  known  as 
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S.  L.  Hypes,  Wieboldt  pres¬ 
ident  and  a  director  oj 
SRlHiA,  is  also  a  director 
of  the  Chicaf^o  Retail  Mer. 
chants  Association. 


.Austin  T.  Graves,  vice- 
president  and  general 
operating  marmger  of 
Marshall  Field,  is  president 
of  the  Chicago  Association. 


•  I  « ' 


Ab(n>e,  one  of  the  several  important  trading  centers  to 
be  found  along  Chicago's  Milwaukee  Ai>entie  at  its 
jurution  zvith  Ashlarul. 

.4*  left.  State  Street,  world  famous  shopping  area. 

At  left  below,  Garfield  Park,  a  bustling  retail  area 
and  one  of  the  prirwipal  shopping  centers  IcKated  cm 
Chicago's  IVest  Side. 

business  men’s  associations  and  cham¬ 
bers  of  ccmmierce,  in  the  outlyin<*  trad¬ 
ing  areas. 

That  Cdiicago  gives  more  than  li|> 
service  to  tfie  idea  of  a  city-wide  rc-tail 
organi/ation  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  13  of  the  association’s  2H  direc  t 
ors  are  merchants  whose  stores  are  lo¬ 
cated  outside  of  tlie  downtown  trad¬ 
ing  area  and  two  of  its  five  officers, 
vice  president  Cieorge  D.  Madigan  of 
Madigan  Brothers  and  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  A.  R.  Findley  of  the  Wieboldt 
Stores,  Inc.,  lepresent  stores  outside 
the  “IcMip”  area. 

The  president  of  the  association. 

.-\nstin  T.  Graves  of  Marshall  Field  ft 
Co.,  rejiresents  a  downtown  store  with 


suburban  branches.  V'ice  presidents 
Hector  Snyker  of  I'he  Fair  and  M.  L. 
Kresge  of  S.  S.  Kresge  Co.  represent  a 
downtown  store  and  a  chain  organ¬ 
ization  respectively. 

The  need  for  bringing  the  outlyuig 
trading  areas  of  Chicago  into  a  retail 
organization  and  their  importance  to 
it  can  be  better  understood  if  they  are 
viewed  as  being  separate  cities  within 
a  city.  They  have  their  own  commu¬ 
nity  life  and  interests,  their  own  com¬ 
munity  centers,  their  own  newspapers, 
their  ciwn  stores  and  their  own  service 
clubs  and  business  men’s  organiza¬ 
tion.  (Continued  on  page  .30) 


Organizations  such  as  the  Wood- 
lawn  Business  Men’s  Association, 
which  is  proud  of  the  2057  consecutive 
weekly  meetings  it  has  held  in  the  40 
years  of  its  existence,  the  Englewood 
Business  Men’s  Association,  the  Rose- 
land  Business  Men’s  Association  and 
several  others  maintain  a  paid  secre¬ 
tary  and  promote  their  communities 
with  the  zeal  and  success  of  a  good 
ritv  chamber  of  commerce. 

Big  Business  in  Outlying  .\reas 

There  are  more  than  200  trading 
areas  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  .About  85  of  these 
are  called  major  trading  areas  and  do 
an  annual  volume  of  retail  business 
which  is  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of 
a  billion  doUars  a  year.  The  down¬ 
town  trading  area  does  an  estimated 
annual  retail  sales  volume  of  about 
$586  million. 

The  outlying  trading  area  of  Engle¬ 
wood  does  an  annual  retail  sales  vol¬ 
ume  of  $83  million,  which  is  more  than 
the  combined  total  annual  volume  of 
such  important  suburbs  as  Evanston 
and  Oak  Park.  The  Lincoln-Bel- 
mont-.Ashland  district  rings  up  annual 
retail  sales  of  $34  million,  the  Roose- 
velt-Halsted  district  does  a  $32  million 
annual  business,  Uptown  Chicago  has 
$25  million  in  annual  retail  sales  and 
so  on  down  the  line.  These  hgures 
give  a  better  conception  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  outlying  trading  areas 
in  the  total  Chicago  retail  picture. 

I'he  necessity  to  view  the  city  of 
Chicago  as  a  state  and  its  outlving 
trading  areas  as  separate  cities  and  to 
provide  a  specific  place  for  them  in  a 
retail  organization  is  made  apparent 
further  by  Chicago’s  legislative  com¬ 
position.  Chicago  has  the  ward  or¬ 
ganization,  characteristic  of  any  large 
city.  In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Congressional  re-apportionment, 
Chicago  will  have  13  of  the  state’s  26 
Congressmen  and  will  continue  to 
have  2 1  of  the  5 1  districts  in  the  state's 
General  Assembly. 

With  so  large  a  part  of  the  state’s 
legislative  representation  to  be  found 
in  the  city  of  Chicago  it  is  obvious 
that  an  adequate  legislative  approach 
requires  far  more  than  merely  the  in¬ 
terest  of  downtown  merchants. 

The  inclusion  in  a  retail  organiza¬ 
tion  of  merchants  of  all  kinds  and 
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from  all  areas  of  the  city  has  logic 
to  support  it  in  at  least  two  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  apparent 
that  the  application  of  many  laws, 
including  employment  laws  such  as 
equal-pay-for-women,  revenue  legisla¬ 
tion  concerning,  for  example,  “sales” 
taxes,  and  special  legislation,  such  as 
FEPC;.  is  not  confined  to  downtown 
merchants.  .All  merchants,  relatively, 
have  the  same  stake  and  an  equal  right 
for  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
point  of  view. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  outlying 
merchants  have  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  legislative  techniques  than  some 
of  the  downtown  merchants  whose 
place  of  business  is  far  removed  from 
the  legislative  district  in  w'hich  they 
live.  The'Fact  that  many  of  the  outly¬ 
ing,  trading  areas  have  the  same  kind 
of  community  life  as  a  small  city 
means  that  legislators  elected  from 
outlying  districts  frequently  are  men 
who  have  spent  all  of  their  lifetime  in 
the  community  and  have  traded  with 
the  community  merchant  IVoin  child¬ 
hood. 

rhe  friendships  which  have  resulted 
are  genuine  and  the  appraisals  of  the 
effect  of  {lending  legislation  by  outly¬ 
ing  merchants  consequently  inspire  a 
high  degree  of  confidence.  The  outly¬ 
ing  merchants,  too,  fretjuently  furnish 
excellent  witnesses  at  legislative  hear- 
ings. 

Legislation  .Activities 

Interest  in  legislation  is  not  con- 
lined  to  the  activities  of  Congress  and 
the  state  Legislature  but  extends  also 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  City  Council¬ 
lor  example,  the  one  which  would 
have  compelled  merchants  to  put  an 
identifying  brand  on  every  skin  in  a 
fur  coat.  The  City  Council  now  is 
engaged  in  revising  city  license  fees, 
many  of  which  affect  merchants,  and 
the  means  it  eventually  uses  to  solve 
its  financial  dilemma  will  be  of  great 
concern  to  merchants. 

Interest  in  legislation  is  maintained 
even  during  the  intervals  when  the 
various  legislative  bodies  are  not  in 
session.  One  of  the  fixed  features  of 
the  legislative  program  is  the  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  party  which  is  given  each 
year  by  the  Chicago  Retail  Merchants 
Association  together  with  other  local 
retail  trade  associations.  Here  legisla¬ 


tors  and  merchants  meet  on  a  social  I 
basis  and  both  speeches  and  business 
di.scussions  are  taboo. 

Another  legislative  variation  was  in¬ 
troduced  during  the  past  year  when, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Illinois  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Retail  Associations,  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  with  supervisory  em¬ 
ployees  in  stores  to  discuss  with  them 
the  meaning  of  representative  gf)vern 
meut  and  to  explain  some  of  the  me 
chanics  of  legislation.  These  meetings 
had  no  other  purpose  than  to  impress 
uj)on  a  group  of  store  employees  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen 
ship. 


Many  Other  CxMiperative  Efforts 


But  legislation  is  not  the  only  com¬ 
mon  bond  of  Chicago  merchants. 
During  the  war,  for  example,  retailing 
in  (ffiicago  united,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Gordan  Lang  of  Spauld 
ing  &  Co.,  into  a  Retailers’  War  Poli¬ 
cies  Committee  to  facilitate  the  active 
jzarticipation  of  merchants  in  the  war 
effort.  The  work  of  this  Committee 
earned  the  commendation  of  the 
Mayor  of  Cffiicago  and  assisted  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  earning  a  special  citation 
from  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  recent  hearings  of  the  sub-tom 
mittee  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
C.onunittee  on  the  Economic  Report 
became,  in  a  sense,  another  joint  ven¬ 
ture  of  Chicago  merchants.  Fhe  in 
vitation  to  present  a  w’itness  resulted 
in  the  selection  of  .S.  L.  Hypes,  Presi 
dent  of  the  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  who. 
in  telling  the  story  of  his  own  ojtera- 
tion,  did  an  admirable  job  of  repre 
seining  the  point  of  view  of  Chicago 
merchants.  His  testimony  was  of  such 
interest  that  he  was  held  on  the  wit¬ 
ness  stand  longer  than  any  other  wit¬ 
ness  during  a  friendly  cross-examina¬ 
tion  by  members  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee. 

Scheduled  events  of  the  association 
now  include  merchant  conferences 
which  are  conducted-  twice  each  year 
jointly  with  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Retail  Associations  and  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  other  retail  trade  associ¬ 
ations  and  chambers  of  commerce. 
The  conference  held  this  fall  w'as  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy  because  at  this 
conference,  for  the  first  time,  a  divis¬ 
ion  of  NRDGA  joined  with  a  local 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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By  Charles  E.  Harner 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  NRDGA 


ffV’  OU  haven’t  heard  anything 
^  yet,”  said  this  certain  public 
relations  man,  “This  one  happened 
to  me. 

“Our  store  undertcKtk  a  gcKKlly  bit 
ol  bank  financing  to  get  our  remodel¬ 
ing  out  of  the  way  in  a  hurry  after 
the  war.  VVe  did  a  sweet  job,  too; 
made  the  whole  downtown  business 
district  look  better.  Two  of  the  three 
leading  banks  in  the  city  put  up  the 
money. 

“Right  on  top  of  that,  so  help  me 
Hannah,  our  controller  decided  he 
ought  to  shift  our  banking  arrange¬ 
ments  around  —  that  all  accounts 
should  be  carried  in  one  bank.  No. 
nobody  told  me. 

“What  bank  did  he  choose?  You 
gues>etl  it.  The  town’s  third  leading 
bank;  the  one  which  had  absolutely 
no  monev  interest  in  the  store!  Now 
I’ve  got  to  fix  it  tip  so  the  other  two 
banks’  officials  won’t  declare  a  boy¬ 
cott  on  my  outfit.  I  ought  to  wear  a 
silk  hat  and  a  cape.  If  I  have  to  be 
a  magician,  I  ought  to  dress  like  one.” 

I'he  other  public  relations  men 
present  were  not  impressed.  They, 
too,  had  suffered.  The  harrowing  de¬ 
tails  of  their  shop  talk  would  have 
made  an  interesting  volume  entitled 
How  to  Lose  Friends  and  Influence 
People  the  Wrong  Way. 

Some  stores,  grown  to  greatness  and 
tommunky  respect,  gradually  lose 
track  of  those  sound  public  relations 
principles  by  which  they  reached  the 


heights.  Some  stores  increase  in  great¬ 
ness  only  through  the  life  of  the 
founder.  Many  improve  through  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  able  manage¬ 
ment.  Few,  maintain  excellence  with¬ 
out  a  definitely  established  public  re¬ 
lations  policy. 

For  these  reasons,  a  little  group  of 
public  relations  professionals  gathered 
together  in  November  in  the  New 
York  offices  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  GckkIs  .Association.  From  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  through  lunch 
and  on  into  the  afterncxm  they  dis¬ 
cussed  the  professional  problems  ol 
the  public  relations  of  retailing.  Case 
ol  How  to  Make  Your  Bankers  Hate 
You  was  only  one  of  the  horrible  ex¬ 
amples  of  bad  PR  which  attracted 
attention. 

What  the  professionals  devoted 
most  of  their  time  to  were  cases  in 
which  good  PR  had  built  up  store 
business  and  profits. 

At  the  outset,  the  public  relations 
men  and  women  determined  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  their  work.  Fhey  decided; 

►  Public  relations  is  the  con¬ 
tinuing  coordinated  process  by 
which  retail  management  evalu¬ 
ates  public  attitudes  and  earns 
the  goodwill  and  understanding 
of  its  employees,  customers,  re¬ 
sources,  stockholders  and  the 
public  at  large;  inwardly  through 
self  analysis  and  correction,  out¬ 
wardly  through  all  means  of  ex¬ 
pression. 


Chilly  Hamer  served  in  both  world 
wars  and  in  between  spent  a 
quarter  of  a  century  as  a  reporter 
and  editor.  Before  joining  the 
Association  staff  a  year  ago  he  was 
public  relations  counsel  for  various 
investment,  aviation  and  industrial 
operations  around  the  country. 

The  professionals  were  most  insist¬ 
ent.  throughout  their  discussions,  that 
the  term  “retail  management”  was 
the  key  to  the  whole  public  relations 
situation;  that  without  management’s 
active  participation,  no  good  public 
relations  ofieration  was  possible. 

.\  beachhead  for  discussion  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  divi¬ 
sional  vice  president  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Marshall  Field  & 
C^om})any,  Chicago,  who,  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting,  sent  it  a  letter 
which  read  in  part; 

►  Beyond  all  question,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  relations  transcends 
the  scope  of  advertising  or  sales 
promotion.  We  here  regard  it  as 
an  instrument  of  top  manage¬ 
ment.  and  treat  it  as  such.  It  so 
happens  that  sales  promotion 
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here  is  similarly  treated,  and 
hence  reflects  that  attitude  in 
public,  relations.  The  publicity 
director  in  our  organization  re¬ 
ports  to  the  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  but  in  our  opinion  should 
not  do  so  unless  the  latter  is 
clothed  with  general  manage¬ 
ment  responsibility.  An  import¬ 
ant  distinction  should  be  made 
between  publicity  and  public 
relations.  The  former  is  a  bv 
product  of  the  latter. 

And  here  are  opinions  the  profes¬ 
sionals  present  expressed.  They  are 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  best 
people  in  the  business  and  they  have 
fx'en  proven  in  actual  practice. 

►  Confidence  and/or  authority 
is  needed.  A  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  in  a  store  cannot  work  with 
and  through  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  unless  he  has  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  management  and  the 
standing  the  position  requires. 

►  Misunderstanding  results  from 
placing  public  relations  work  in 
the  sales  promotion  division.  The 
impression  is  then  created  that 
public  relations  people  are  “spe¬ 
cial  events”  people.  Press  pub¬ 
licity  and  press  relations  are  the 
major  work  of  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment.  whereas  correct  public 
relations,  in  addition  to  press  and 
radio,  has  within  its  scope  work 
with  employees,  customers,  the 
community,  resources  and  stock¬ 
holders. 

►  A  store  has  a  logical  basis  for 
putting  publicity  in  the  public 
relations  division  so  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  would  be¬ 
come  in  fact  the  sales  promotion 
adviser  to  increase  sales  and  pres¬ 
tige  for  the  store-a  qualitative 
control.  Further,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  should  work  in  a 
coumeling  capacity  —  he  should 
not  take  on  operating  responsi¬ 
bility.  .-\s  an  example,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  personnel  policy, 
the  public  relations  director  may 
be  needed  in  drafting  the  policy, 
or  may  need  to  point  out  how  it 
is  likely  to  affect  the  employees. 
Also,  the  public  relations  director 
should  suggest  improvements  in 
the  presentation  of  a  problem  to 
employees. 


►  The  title  of  "sales  promotion 
director”  is  proper  as  opposed  to 
“publicity  director”.  The  public 
relations  director,  who  may  also 
be  the  publicity  director,  should 
report  to  the  head  of  the  store. 
A  store  has  no  other  purpose 
than  merchandising,  therefore 
“sales  promotion  director”  is  a 
better  title  than  “publicity  di¬ 
rector”. 

►  The  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  is  an  observation  post  and 
clearing  house  not  only  for  store 
activities  but  for  community  ac¬ 
tivities— clubs,  groups  (particu¬ 
larly  foreign  groups  within  the 
community) .  It  shoidd  be  na¬ 
tional  and  international  minded. 

►  Public  relations  personnel 
works  with  top  management 
through  the  various  divisions. 
If  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  is  set  up  under,  say,  the 
sales  promotion,  or  personnel, 
or  control  division,  there  is  not 
puljlic  relations  of  the  right  kind 
—there  is  a  limited  function. 
When  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  is  in  constant  touch 
with  all  departments,  artd  is 
w'orking  through  all  of  them,  the 
individual  department  reaps 
great  satisfaction  in  carrying  out 
ideas  originating  in  the  public 
relations  department  and  cater¬ 
ing  to  needs  presented  by  the 
public  relations  department  as 
discovered  through  its  work  of 
acting  as  an  observation  post  and 
clearing  house. 

►  Industrial  relations  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  telling  the  public 
about  the  corporation;  retail  pub¬ 
lic  relations  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  telling  the  corporation 
about  the  public.  It  does  the 
other  as  well.  Fliis  is  true  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

►  The  scope  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  is  a  completely 
over-all  one;  it  is  store-wide  and 
community-wide,  covering  six 
“publics”:  employee,  customer, 
resource  community,  press  and 
radio,  stockholder. 

►  A  public  relations  director 
must  be  impersonal;  must  have 
several  viewpoints;  must  adopt  a 


middle-of-the-road  policy;  must 
be  in  the  store,  but  maintain  the  ! 
viewpoint  of  an  outsider  looking 
in. 

►  For  most  public  relations  en¬ 
deavors,  research  groundwork 
must  be  done,  foundations  laid. 

For  this,  time  and  patience  are  i 
needed. 

.And  there  you  have  the  theory  of 
it,  Ijoiled  down  just  altout  as  far  as 
it  can  be  done.  Take  any  one  of  those 
suggestions  up  ahead  and  a  good  man 
can  hold  forth  quite  a  while  on  how  I 
each  of  them  can  be  developed  for 
the  good  of  a  store.* 

Now  for  the  specific  fields  in  which 
PR  o|)erations  are  most  important. 
Here’s  what  the  professionals  think: 

Employee  Relations 

1.  Publish  a  store  house  organ.  It 
will  quickly  develop  100  per  cent 
readership  and  take-home  inter¬ 
est.  Have  it  edited  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  person.  It  should  not  l)e  a 
sideline  for  a  memlter  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

2.  Operate  a  good  suggestion  liox 
system  for  employees.  This  meth¬ 
od  of  tapping  the  brains  of  em¬ 
ployees  will  produce  useful  labor- 
saving,  promotional  and  welfare 
ideas.  It  also  enables  management 
to  keep  their  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  employee  thinking. 

‘1.  .Stimulate  interest  in  employees’ 
group  social,  recreational  and 
welfare  activities,  service  pin  group 
functions,  store  luncheons  and 
dinners,  athletic  activities,  etc. 

1.  Stimulate  interest  in  Credit  Union 
ojrerations  and  activities. 

.5.  Stimulate  interest  in  employees’ 
store-wide  participation  in  local 
and  national  charitable  campaigns, 
etc. 

6.  Constantly  tncourage  all  employ¬ 
ees  to  be  good  citizens  through 
their  individual  participation  in 
church  and  civic  affiliations. 

7.  .Aid  publicity  and  promotion  in 
suggesting  new  ideas  or  in  carry¬ 
ing  through  arranged  programs 
pertaining  to  institutional  and 
merchandising  promotions  within 
the  store. 

{Continued  on  page  65) 
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hree  of  the  RIT  students  visit  the  auditing  department  at 
Salinas  y  Rocha  to  look  over  the  figtires  on  a  storewide  sale. 


On  their  arrival  in  Mexico  City  the  six  girls  from  Rochester  were 
met  by  a  committee  of  Saliruu  y  Rocha  employees. 


An  International  Adventure  in  Training 


By  Edwina  B.  Hogadone 

Retailing  Department. 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 

OOD  NEIGHBOR”  relations 
between  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  of  Central  and  South 
America  were  given  further  impetus 
this  past  summer  when  six  women 
students  in  the  Retailing  Department 
,of  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  traveled  to  Mexico  City  to  carry 
out  an  international  exjjeriment  in 
coo|)erative  retail  education.  They 
were  associated  for  two  months  with 
the  most  famous  of  Latin  American 
retail  institutions,  the  new  ultra-mod¬ 
ern  department  store  of  Salinas  y 
Rocha,  located  on  famous  Avenida 
Juarez  at  the  Alameda. 

The  association  of  a  group  of  Amer¬ 
ican  women  retail  students,  even  for 
a  visiting  period,  with  a  department 
store  in  a  foreign  country  is  believed 
to  be  an  undertaking  never  before 
proposed  or  carried  out.  Luis  Marti¬ 
nez  Vertiz,  dynamic  general  manager 
of  Salinas  y  Rocha  .Alameda,  suggested 
the  plan.  His  store  serves  modern, 
rapidly  expanding  Mexico  City  and 
its  environs.  It  also  serves  the  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  English  speaking  tour¬ 
ists  who  holiday  in  Mexico  and  who 
often  say  that  Salinas  y  Rocha  .Ala¬ 


meda  looks  like  Lord  &  Taylor,  Nei- 
man-Marcus,  or  Bullock’s  VVilshire. 
Vertiz  wanted  to  promote  internation¬ 
al  relations.  He  also  wanted  his  store 
to  have  today’s  njost  progressive 
United  States  retail  methods  in  action 
behind  his  counters  and  in  his  non¬ 
selling  divisions.  Details  of  the  plan, 
including  placement  of  the  six  stu¬ 
dents  and  follow-up  were  worked  out 
by  Kay  Butler  Hoopingarner,  jjerson- 
nel  consultant  of  Salinas  y  Rocha. 

On-paper  plans  for  this  novel  un¬ 
dertaking  began  in  the  Fall  of  1946 
when  six  students  were  carefully 
chosen  by  the  faculty  of  the  Retailing 
Department  at  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  and  their  qualifications 
submitted  to  Salinas  y  Rocha  .Alame¬ 
da  for  final  approval.  Spanish  classes 
were  held  all  winter  and  spring 
along  with  orientation  conferences  on 
the  fife  and  customs  of  Mexico.  vSa- 
linas  y  Rocha  merchandise  and  sales¬ 
manship  manuals,  rating  sheets,  em¬ 
ployee  handbooks,  store  policies,  and 
a  specially  prepared  pre-induction 
packet  on  Mexico— all  in  Spanish— 
were  ajjplied  practically  in  RIT  class 
room  preparatory  line-ups  for  the  six 
students  selected  for  the  experiment. 

In  Jidy  the  group  arrived  by  plane 
in  Mexico  City,  and  Luis  Martinez 
V^ertiz  saw'  his  plan  in  action.  .A  group 
of  Salinas  v  Rocha  .Alameda  employ¬ 


ees  had  been  selected  by  the  store  per¬ 
sonnel  to  meet  them  at  the  airport. 
Right  from  the  beginning  the  six 
young  retailers  were  impressed— and 
never  ceased  to  be— by  the  warm  hos¬ 
pitality  so  characteristic  of  all  Mexi¬ 
cans. 

Following  orientation  conferences 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Hoopingarner  and 
her  assistant,  .Miss  .Margaret  Hoken- 
sen,  the  six  students  plunged  into  a 
July  clearance  sale  where  their  hard- 
won  Spanish  vocabulary  was  put  to 
the  test  immediately.  Following  this 
ex{x;rience  they  were  given  their  reg¬ 
ular  assignments,  which  included  (I) 
organizing  special  customer  services, 

(2)  assisting  the  fashion  coordinator, 

(3)  assisting  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  women’s  accessory  group 
and  supervising  main  floor  customer 
service  during  jieak  hours,  (4)  assist¬ 
ing  the  ready-to-wear  merchandise 
manager,  (5)  carrying  out  assignments 
for  the  interior  decorator,  (6)  organ¬ 
izing  specialized  control  procedure. 

'Lite  students  were  also  given  a  first¬ 
hand  opportunity  to  observe  Me.xican 
(raftsmanship  and  production.  Visits 
to  textile  mills,  to  glass,  silver,  pottery, 
tile,  and  leather  factories,  and  to  na¬ 
tive  markets  were  arranged  by  Salinas 
y  Rocha  .\lameda.  They  saw  the  fa¬ 
mous  murals  of  Diego  Rivera  and 
(Coutinued  on  page  .")8) 
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More  efficient  billing  production — No  descriptions 
of  individual  items  are  necessary  with  Recordak  Sales- 
check  Billing.  And  only  the  total  of  each  sales  check  is 
posted.  Sales  checks  are  returned  with  the  hills.  As  a 
result,  clerks  can  handle  many  more  bills,  and  get  them 
out  on  schedule. 


Lower  operating  costs — Besides  getting  more  effi¬ 
cient  production  with  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing,  you 
save  on  overhead.  You  use  fewer  machines,  much  less 
stationery.  And — because  hills,  credit  slips,  sales  checks, 
and  cash  receipts  are  filed  on  microfilm — you  save  98% 
of  valuable  storage  space. 


Picture  the 
improvements 


you  can  make  in  your  accounts-receivable 
operations ...  with  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing 


Better  customer  relations — Because  customers  ^et 
original  sales  checks  with  their  hills,  they  have  all  the 
details  on  what  was  lK)ught.  uhat  it  cost,  where  it  was 
sent,  and  who  bought  it.  (lonsec|uently,  misunderstand¬ 
ings  about  charges  are  few  and  far  between,  thanks  to 
Recordak  Salescheck  Billing. 


Improved  adjustment  service — When  questions 
about  charges  do  arise,  they  can  he  answered  ciuickly 
and  con\  incingly  by  your  adjustment  clerks.  For  ad¬ 
justers  have  the  microhlmed  master  record  of  accounts- 
receivahle  items  right  at  their  finger  tips  and  ready  to 
show  in  the  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


Dual  protection  of  records — Duplicate 
film  records — made  simultaneously — make 
it  [xjssible  for  a  master  record  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded  in  vault  storage.  The  duplicate 
record,  kept  at  hand  for  finger-tip  reference, 
cannot  be  tampered  with  or  altered  without 
detection. 

Why  not  plan  to  see  a  Recordak  repre¬ 
sentative  about  making  these  improvements 
soon.  And,  in  the  meantime,  write  for 
"50  Billion  Records  Can’t  Be  Wrong.” 

Recordak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


^I^E€CPDPI( 

{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

—originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  application  to  retailing 
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The  Ipparel  Trades 

By  David  H.  Woog 

Direrior  of  Research,  NRDGA 
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Developments  since  1920  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
ready-to-wear  have  mushroomed  that  industry  into  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  examples  of  American  efficiency  in  merchandising.  Here  is  a  study 
of  the  trade  as  it  stands  today,  at  another  postwar  turning  point. 


^  I  ^HE  future  of  apparel  merchandis- 

ing  is  crowded  with  questions.  Will 
a  high  volume  of  sales  be  maintained? 
What  is  the  forecast  for  consumer  de¬ 
mand?  What  is  the  proper  size  of  in¬ 
ventories?  What  buying  policy  should 
be  pursued  to  keep  loss  at  a  minimum? 
In  short,  the  foremost  questions  re¬ 
volve  around  the  evolution  of  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  retailer-manufacturer  relation¬ 
ship  which  is  mutually  advantageous 
to  all  concerned,  which  will  bring  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  industry,  and  which 
answers  the  requirements  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public.  These  by  no  means, 
however,  constitute  all  the  problems 
faced  by  the  producers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  apparel. 

Perhaps  some  estimates  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  may  be  derived  from  the  facts 
surrounding  the  relationship  between 
apparel  buyer  and  seller  in  the  past. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Sur¬ 
vey,  entitled  America’s  Needs  and 
Resources,  prepared  by  J.  Frederic 
Dewhurst  and  Associates  this  year, 
provides  some  of  these  facts,  along 
with  estimates  of  the  future. 

This  highly  illuminating  study 
shows  that  the  amounts  spent  for 
clothing,  accessories,  and  personal  care 
by  the  buying  public  maintained 
about  the  same  proportion  of  total 
consumer  expenditures  for  the  years 
1909  to  1941.  Percentages  for  cloth¬ 
ing  and  personal  care  to  total  expendi¬ 
tures  for  consumer  goods  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years  selected  at  random  were; 


Year 

Per  Cent 

1909 

15.2 

1914 

14.4 

1919 

16.1 

1925 

16.0 

1930 

14.7 

1935 

14.1 

1940 

13.9 

The  survey  estimates  that  expendi¬ 
tures  for  clothing,  accessories  and  per¬ 
sonal  care  will  constitute  in  19.50  and 
1960  about  the  same  proportion  of 
total  consumer  expenditures  as  in 
1940,  around  14  per  cent,  with  $12.3 
billion  in  1950  and  $14.2  bi.'lion  in 
1960  compared  with  $9.8  billion  in 
1940.  These  projections  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  output  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  expected  in  1950  and  1960,  under 
conditions  of  stable  prosperity  and 
full  employment  comparable  to  the 
last  half  of  the  1920’s. 

A  relatively  high  level  of  national 
income,  predicted  to  be  $106  billion 
in  1950  and  $122  billion  in  1960,  plus 
mass  methods  of  production,  which 
make  for  inexpensive,  stylish,  well- 
made  clothing,  will  provide  the  sus¬ 
tenance  for  apparel  demand  in  the 
future. 

It  is  not  likely  that  apparel  will 
have  strong  competition  for  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  which  might  lessen  its 
share.  Continued  farm-to-city  migra¬ 
tion,  increased  participation  in  sports 
requiring  special  clothing,  increased 


leisure  time  requiring  a  varied  ward¬ 
robe,  and  a  rise  in  the  number  of 
women  in  business  are  other  indica¬ 
tions  of  an  encouraging  future  for 
apparel. 

The  evolution  of  a  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  pattern  of  retailer-manufac¬ 
turer  relationship  can  accomplish 
much  for  the  stabrKty  and  prospernr 
of  the  two  industries. 

The  manufacturer  of  ready-to-wear 
clothing  did  not  become  an  industry 
of  consequence  until  very  recent  years. 
The  story  is  one  of  slow  evolution. 
The  apparel  trades  are  still  growing; 
the  manufacture  of  coats,  suits,  and 
dresses  has  been  steadily  increasing 
through  the  years  until  it  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  largest  in  the  nation. 
Fable  1  gives  general  statistics  for 
women’s  and  children’s  clothing 
which  reflect  this  growth,  published 
in  the  Biennial  Census  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Table  2  contains  net  sales  for  wom¬ 
en’s  and  children’s  clothing  for  years 
1942,  1943  and  1944,  and  is  derived 
from  Facts  for  Industry  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
May  14,  1946. 

Current  information  on  the  dress 
industry  is  relatively  scarce  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  has  been  indicated 
from  various  sources  that  several  stud¬ 
ies  on  the  industry  will  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

Information  is  available,  however, 
in  complete  detail  in  the  coat  and 
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>uit  industry  uiul  that  part  ot  its 
growth  (oin]xirahle  in  time  to  the 
above  lUireau  ut  the  C^eiisus  data  as 
here  siiown.  It  has  Ireen  derived  from 
astiuh.  The  Coal  and  Suit  Industry, 


published  by  the  Market  Planning 
Service  of  the  National  Credit  Office, 
Inc. 

The  coat  and  suit  trade  has  exer¬ 
cised  a  dominant  influence  in  the  de¬ 


velopment  ol  all  the  apparel  trades 
and  its  importance  sliould  be  analyzed 
in  this  light.  The  first  ten  years  of 
the  20th  century  saw  a  slackening  in 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


TABLE  1 

Foi  years  1921-1927  women’s  clothing  includes  the  manufacture  of  all  clas.ses  of  women’s,  girls’,  and  children’s  clothing,  including 
,uit$.  dresses,  skirts,  petticoats,  kimonos,  dressing  sacks,  wrappers,  jackets,  cloaks,  capes,  cloth  underwear,  shirt  waists,  linings,  bathing 
suits,  dress  shields,  etc.  Corsets,  millinery,  gloves  and  mittens,  footwear  and  knit  underwear  are  not  included,  these  being  products  of 
separate  industries.  For  the  years  1929-1935,  data  are  for  “related  Industry  groups”,  consisting  of  such  women’s,  misses’  and  children’s 
apparel  as  blouses,  outerwear,  coats,  suits,  separate  skirts,  corsets  and  allied  garments,  dresses,  infants’  wear,  millinery,  underwear,  night¬ 
wear,  and  other  clothing  not  elsewhere  classified.  For  the  years  1937  and  1939  data  are  for  such  women’s  and  misses’  outerclothing  as 
blouses,  waists,  dresses.  housedres.ses.  uniforms,  aprons,  coats  (except  fur),  suits,  skirts,  and  other  clothing  not  elsewhere  classified. 


YEAR 

Number  of 

Establish¬ 
ments  (1) 

‘  Persons  Engaged 
in  the  Industry 
(2) 

Salaries 

and 

Wages 

CkMt  of 
Materials 
(3) 

Value 

of 

Products 

1921 

7,061 

174,0.59 

$226,540,521 

$567,810,452 

$1,022,742,796 

1923 

7,046 

170,097 

236,830,949 

809,560,802 

1,406,683,885 

1925 

6,127 

154,873 

(4)  175,044,511 

724,298,974 

1,293,705,291 

1927 

7,588 

(5)  154,459 

(4)  211,349,759 

809,520,125 

1,494,401,044 

1929 

9,588 

276,517 

(6)  405,060,457 

1,068,538,421 

1,982,076,161 

1931 

8,384 

(5)214,419 

(4)  233,248,383 

807,747,813 

1,508,750,802 

1933 

6,363 

(5)  196,423 

(4)  157,118,727 

520,104,762 

981,739,223 

1935 

8,464 

290,894 

(6)  394,778,167 

622,031,073 

1,269,624,289 

1937 

7,085 

(5)  270,479 

(4)  254,167,645 

770,207,235 

1,325,868,497 

1939 

8,838 

(5)312,768 

(4)  291,284,273 

834,577,349 

1,454,680,122 

Notes:  I.  Number  of  establishments:  Includes  all  regular  factories  and  contract  shops. 

2.  Persons  engaged  in  the  industry:  includes  proprietors,  firm  members,  salaried  officers  and  employees,  and  wage  earners. 
.3.  Cajst  of  materials  includes  fuel  and  rent  of  power. 

I.  VV'ages  only. 

5.  Wage  earners  only.  (.Average  for  the  year.) 

().  Not  including  proprietors  and  firm  members. 

7.  In  order  to  make  years  1937  and  1939  more  comparable  with  1929-1935,  totals  have  been  adjusted  to  include  women’s, 
misses’,  and  children’s  underwear,  nightwear,  corsets  and  allied  garments,  millinery,  children’s  and  infants’  outerwear. 


TABLE  2 


NET  SALES  (millions  of  dollars) 


INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION 

1944 

1943 

1942 

VVomen’s  and  misses’  blouses  . 

$141 

$129 

$  91 

”  unit  price  dresses  . 

843 

753 

.561 

dozen  unit  price  dresses,  aprons  &  allied  garments. . 

198 

198 

181 

suits  and  coats  (except  fur)  &  skirts 

797 

739 

549 

Other  women’s  and  misses’  outerwear 

40 

40 

29 

Underwear  8c  nightwear  made  from  woven  fabric 

243 

Ckirsets  &:  allied  garments  . 

120 

153 

no 

Children’s  dresses  . 

92 

83 

68 

coats  . 

106 

89 

71 

Other  outerwear  . 

94 

78 

65 

TOTAL  . 

$2674 

$2447 

$1946 
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WIDE  ENOUGH  for  mother  and  child—  or  shopper  with  armful 
of  packages.  The  new  Escalator  carries  5000  people  an  hour 
comfortably.  It  is  designed  for  any  vertical  rise  up  to  23  feet. 


IMPORTANT  SAFETY  FEATURES  include  narrow-gage  metal 
treads,  semi-circular  extended  newels,  continuous  pinch- 
proof  rubber  hand  rails  .  the  world’s  safest  transportation. 


AN  INVITATION  to  shop  on  Other  floors.  The  modern  Escalator’s 
graceful  lines  and  gleaming  aluminum  balustrade  combine 
to  give  your  building  that  "^store-of -tomorrow”  look. 
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I  Escalator 
Low  Price 

/# 's  biff  in  capacity 

It's  Otis  quality  throughout 


Think  again  of  that  milling  Charistmas  crowd 
in  your  store — of  the  upper  floor  volume  you 
might  have  added  with  Escalators.  Next 
Christmas  can  be  different! 

For  Otis  has  designed  a  new  Escalator  to 
sell  at  a  price  which  even  a  small  store  can 
quickly  pay  for  out  of  increased  sales.  The 
result  of  many  years’  research,  this  new 
Escalator  has  all  the  time-tested  features  of 
earlier  models,  plus  a  wealth  of  post-war 
innovations  .  .  .  truly  the  last  word  in 
Escalator  design. 

C!)apable  of  carrying  .^(K)0  i>eople  ah  hour, 
it  handles  more  persons  per  dollar  invest¬ 
ment  than  any  other  moving  stairway.  Wide 
enough  to  comfortably  carry  a  mother  and 
child  on  one  step,  it  has  an  open,  inviting 


“Escalator”  is  a  I’.S.  Patent 


look.  Yet  for  all  its  spacious  appearance  and 
extra  capacity,  you’ll  be  surprised  how  easily 
it  fits  in  the  medium-size  and  small  store 
layout.  Actually  it  takes  less  store  space 
(and  less  structural  work)  than  narrower, 
moving  stairways. 

Best  of  all  there  has  been  no  compromise 
with  quality.  In  eye-appeal,  in  safety,  in  the 
inherent  ruggedness  that  makes  for  long 
life  and  low  upkeep,  it  is  the  equal  of  any 
Escalator  we  ever  built.  And  remember, 
only  Otis  makes  Escalators. 

New  Free  Bllleti>  B-TOOV  tells  the  whole 
story.  Write  for  your  copy  today — Otis  Ele¬ 
vator  Company,  260  Eleventh  Avenue,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 


OtRce  -  registered  trademark 
of  theOtisElevatorCompany. 
Only  Otis  makes  Escalators. 


ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

Offices  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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How  to  Sell  More  Units 


By  Joseph  White 

President,  Joseph  White  and  Associates.  Clhitago,  Illinois 


At  the  Fall  Merchants’  Conference,  triply  sponsored  by  NRDGA’s  Merchandising 


H 


Division  and  the  Illinois  and  Chicago  retail  associations.  Mr.  White  detailed 
a  program  of  merchandising  and  promotion  aimed  at  closely  analyzed  markets. 


"PROBABLY  no  other  business  is  as 

"percentage-conscious”  as  retailing 
in  general,  and  particularly  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

Percentages,  like  averages,  are  use¬ 
ful  within  limits,  but  they  can  be 
dangerous  and  misleading  whan  fol¬ 
lowed  superficially.  We  forget  that  all 
percentages  add  up  to  100.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  one  comjxjnent  percentage 
automatically  creates  a  compensating 
decrease  in  all  the  others,  though  the 
quantities  they  represent  remain  un¬ 
changed.  Worse,  a  decrease  in  one 
automatically  increases  all  the  others, 
'and  we  often  think  such  increases  rep¬ 
resent  positive  achievement. 

The  degree  to  which  we  seem  to 
have  abdicated  our  judgment  and 
merchandising  skill  in  favor  of  "rule 
by  percentages”  can  be  dramatized  by 
one  simple  figure  from  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  report  issued  September 
15th.  This  illuminating  report  gives 
a  summary  of  merchandising  and  op 
erating  results  for  the  first  half  of  1947 
compared  with  the  first  half  of  1946. 

It  showed  that  in  both  the  first  half 
of  1946  and  the  first  half  of  1947,  de¬ 
partment  stores  doing  between  $1  mil¬ 
lion  and  $2  million  had  a  cumulative 
markon  of  38.7  per  cent.  Department 
stores  doing  over  $10  million  had  a 
cumulative  markon  of  38.7  per  cent  in 
1946,  and  practically  the  same  figure 
in  1947.  It  showed  that  department 
and  specialty  stores  doing  under  $1 
million  had  exactly  a  38.7  per  cent 


markon  in  the  first  half  of  both  1946 
and  1947. 

Think  what  this  means.  These  are 
average  figures  for  the  entire  store. 
These  stores  are  selling  totally  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  merchandise  in  totally 
different  pro|xirtions.  The  make-up  of 
the  sales  of  a  department  store  doing 
over  $10  million  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  a  department  or  specialty 
store  doing  under  $1  million.  Yet,  for 
whichever  year  or  whichever  store 
type  you  check  .  .  .  the  markon  is  the 
same. 

Is  this  merchandising?  Is  this  using 
pricing  and  promotion  as  dynamic 
forces  in  influencing  sales?  Or  is  this 
a  slavish,  robot  operation,  blindly 
tied  to  percentages,  and  oblivious  to 
the  varying  needs  of  different  mer¬ 
chandise  lines  and  different  store  situ¬ 
ations? 

The  right  kind  of  promotion  and 
margin  planning  seeks  to  use  these 
tools  to  create  sales  which  would  not 
otherwise  exist.  It  is  the  kind  of  plan¬ 
ning  that  realizes  that  in  selling  100 
units  at  a  profit  of  $100,  the  profit  is 
NOT  an  average  of  $1  per  unit. 
Rather,  the  entire  $100  profit  de- 
pmds  on  the  sale  of  the  last  ten  units. 
The  war  years  and  OPA  regulations 
have  made  us  forget  that  profit  is  a 
dynamic,  created  accomplishment,  not 
an  automatic  right. 

The  right  kind  of  planning  recog¬ 
nizes  that  fifty  to  sixty  jier  cent  of  the 
expenses  in  retail  stores  are  relatively 


inflexible  and  do  not  change  substan 
tially  with  changes  in  volume. 

It  is  the  kind  of  planning  which 
looks  on  a  store  as  a  factory  ...  a 
factory  whose  production  is  measured 
in  terms  of  "sales  per  square  foot,” 
“transactions  per  st|uare  foot”  and 
“sales”  and  "transactions  per  jjerson.” 

It  is  the  kind  of  planning  which  is 
like  the  factory  manager’s  who  realizes 
that  after  he  gets  beyond  the  break¬ 
even  point  in  production,  his  margin 
and  profits  start  to  climb  very  sharply. 

During  the  present  inflationary  per¬ 
iod,  we  have  gotten  some  confused 
ideas  about  just  how  much  capacity 
in  our  selling  plants  we  are  really 
using.  On  a  dollar-per-square  foot 
basis,  we  seem  to  be  going  full  l)last 
compared  to  previous  production  rec¬ 
ords.  But  in  terms  of  the  physical 
capacity  to  handle  units  and  transac¬ 
tions,  I  believe  our  selling  plants  still 
have  lots  of  leeway  for  handling  a 
greater  volume  of  business. 

How  do  you  go  about  applying  this 
kind  of  factory  thinking  to  a  store? 
Here  are  some  concrete  suggestions:, 

First,  throw  away  those  "percentage- 
colored”  glasses  for  a  moment  and 
look  at  your  business  in  real  dollar 
and  physical  terms.  You  don’t  have  to 
do  anything  rash  .  .  .  just  expose  vour- 
self  and  see  what  you  learn. 

If  your  business  is  departmental¬ 
ized,  analyze  departmental  perform¬ 
ances  from  the  point  of  view  of  how 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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THE  MONTH 


ill  RETAILING 


History  was  macle  in  the  NRDCiA  offices  this  inonth. 

when  the  New  York  Intertrade  Conference  Panel  held 
its  first  full  nieeting.  There  now  exists,  tor  the  first  tinie, 
a  permanent  hoard  of  retailer  and  nianufactiirer  representa- 
lives  whose  sole  function  is  to  harnioni/e  the  interests  of 
the  two  groups  into  practical  w'orking  procedures.  Manufac¬ 
turer  inenibership  so  far  is  confined  to  the  wonien’s,  chil¬ 
dren’s  and  infants’  outenvear  field.  Parallel  panels  will 
soon  he  set  up  in  other  market  centers:  and  eventually  the 
(oni|K)sition  of  the  groups  will  be  widened  to  include  other 
fields  than  apparel.  \  formal  statement  covering  the  Panel’s 
scope  of  activities  is  now  in  preparation,  and  should  he 
coinpleted  by  the  time  of  the  NRDG.A  convention  in 
[anuary.  , 

The  New  York  Intertrade  C>onference  Panel  consists  of 
five  representatives  ajipointed  liy  the  V’endors'  Relations 
Coniinittee,  NRDGA,  and  five  manufacturer  representatives 
chosen  by  the  .Apparel  Trades  Inter-.Association  (Committee. 
The  retail  representatives  are:  .Sidney  Solomon,  .Abraham 
!(:  Straus;  Harold  Lane,  Lerner  Stores;  Herman  Bronstein. 
Arkwright,  Inc.;  Adele  Elgart,  Specialty  Stores  .Association, 
and  .\rthur  .SeLer,  fames  McCreery.  The  Apparel  Trades 
Inter-.Association  (ammiittee  is  represented  by:  Milton  Levy, 
National  Coat'  and  Suit  Recovery  Board:  Max  Zuckerman, 
United  Infants’  and  Cdiildren’s  Wear  .Association,  Inc.; 
Charles  Ballon,  Popidar  Priced  Dress  Manufacturers’  Group 
and  .Affiliated  Dress  Manufacturers,  Inc.;  .Sidney  Korzenik, 
National  Knitted  Outerwear  .Association,  and  Ben  Lerner, 
.National  .Association  of  Blouse  Manufacturers  and  National 
Skirt  Manufacturers  Association. 

Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chairman  of  the  V^endors’  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  vice  president  of  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
and  vice  president  of  May  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  was 
elected  honorary  chairman  of  the  Panel;  Samuel  Klein, 
executive  director  of  the  Industrial  Council  of  Cloak,  Suit 
and  Skirt  Manufacturers,  was  elected  honorary  vice  chair¬ 
man:  and  Sidney  Korzenik  was  elected  secretary. 

Uniform  Order  Terms.  The  first  action  of  the  Panel  was 
to  give  its  endorsement  to  a  set  of  uniform  conditions  of 
purcJiase  to  be  incorjxirated  (by  reference)  in  apparel 
order  forms.  I'he  manufacturers’  associations  have  already 
signified  their  acceptance  of  the  provisions,  and  the  Panel’s 
recommendation  for  their  adoption  by  retailers  will  be 
placed  before  the  NRDG.A  convention  in  January.  The 
proposal  that  a  uniform  order  blank  be  adopted  was 


IVithin  a  month  of  each  other,  the  May  Co.  and  the^Hroadway 
Store  opened  major  braruhes  in  the  Crenshetw  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles,  opening  up  a  brand-new  shopping  area  in  a  prosperous 
community  ivhere  large  housing  developments  are  under  ivai\. 
Story  on  page  48. 

advanced  several  years  ago  l>y  Irwin  D.  Wolf.  Following 
studies  of  more  than  .'lOO  order  forms  by  NRDCiA  groups 
and  a  membership  survey  by  questionnaire,  a  tentative 
draft  of  provisions  was  drawn  up  and  submitted  for  dis- 
.Apparel  Industries  Inter-Association  Ciommittee  for  dis- 
cusion  and  suggestions.  T  he  basic  provisions  for  the  uni¬ 
form  order  blank  as  approved  by  the  Intertraile  Conference 
Panel  follow: 

1.  It  is  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  on  this  Order  are  satislactory  unless  the  Seller 
notifies  Purchaser  to  the  contrary,  before  shipment  is  made,  within 
15  days  from  the  date  of  this  order. 

2.  Purchaser  may  not  cancel  this  Order  for  any  reason  before 
date  for  completion  of  delivery:  cancellation  after  date  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  delivery  shall  be  effective  only  upon  Purchaser’s  written 
notice  to  .Seller,  but  shall  not  be  effective  with  respect  to  any 
shipments  made  by  the  Seller  within  three  (3)  working  days  after 
receipt  of  such  notice. 

3.  No  returns  of  merchandise  shall  be  made  except  for  defects 
therein,  or  for  non<onformity  with  some  material  provision  of 
this  Order.  Where  defects  are  discoverable  upon  reasonable  in¬ 
spection,  or  where  non-conformity  is  claimed,  such  returns  shall 
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*The  text  will  appear  in  the  January  issue  of  Stores. 


be  made  within  five  (5)  working  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  goods  affected. 

I'he  Furdiaser  shall  send  the  Seller  a 
separate  written  notice,  setting  forth  the 
nature  of  the  defects  or  non-conformity 
claimed,  prior  to  or  simultanermsly  with 
the  return.  .Seller  may  replace  such  re¬ 
turned  merchandise,  provided  such  re 
placement  is  made  within  five  days  after 
the  last  permissible  delivery  date. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  material  inter 
ruption  of  the  business  of  either  the  Seller 
or  Purchaser  by  rea.son  of  fire,  war.  Act 
of  God,  governmental  action,  or  strikes 
which  materially  affect  the  performance  of 
this  contract,  the  party  so  affected  may 
cancel  the  order  for  such  merchandise  as 
has  not  been  delivered,  upon  notice  to  the 
other  party,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  herein. 

5.  In  the  event  that  the  Seller  should 
be  unable  to  manufacture,  or  determine  not  to  manufacture,  any 
style  contained  in  this  Order,  he  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Purchaser  to  that  effect  and  thereupon  the  Seller  shall  not  be  liable 
for  non-delivery  of  such  merchandise.  Purchaser  shall,  however, 
accept  delivery  and  pay  for  all  other  merchandise. 

6.  Seller  shall  have  the  right,  from  time  to  time,  on  any  unfilled 
portion  of  this  contract,  to  limit  any  credit  to  be  extended  here¬ 
under  or  to  require  payment  before  delivery. 

7.  .Any  controversy  or  claim  arising  out  of  or  relating  to  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Order  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration 
in  accordance  with  the  rules,  then  obtaining,  as  agreed  upon  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Gocxls  Association  and  the  .Apparel  In¬ 
dustries  Inter-.AsscKiation  Committee.  Pending  the  development 
and  piomulgation  of  such  rules,  arbitration  of  such  contrt)versies 
or  claims  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  A’ork  and  the  rules  of  the  .American  .Arbitration 
AsscKiation.  For  all  purposes  related  to  any  arbitration  hereunder 
or  to  any  award  therein,  the  Purchaser  and  Seller  consent  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  Court  of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  State  in 
which  the  Seller  has  his  principal  place  of  business  and  any  notice. 

The  new  French  Room  at  Marshall  Field  has  white  iron  scrollery 
on  walls,  tables,  chairs,  and  chandeliers.  Brown  walls  and  peri, 
ivinkle  blue  banquettes  are  reflected  in  the  mirrored  walls. 


process,  notice  of  motion  or  other  appliQ. 
tion  to  a  judge  thereof  may  be  served  out¬ 
side  of  such  State  by  registered  tuail,  ot 
by  personal  service,  provided  that  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  for  appearance  is  .tllowed, 
and  Purchaser  and  Seller  further  (unseni 
tiiat  service  in  accordance  herewith  shall 
be  sufficient  to  confer  upon  such  Court 
jurisdiction  in  personam  over  the  Pur 
chaser  and  Seller. 

8.  No  mixlification  of  the  terms  of  thij 
agreement  shall  be  effective  unless  stated 
in  writing,  and  no  waiver  by  either  part^ 
of  any  default  shall  be  deemed  a  waivet 
of  any  subsequent  default. 

The  conferees  discussing  Point  7 
were  in  agreement  that  there  was  no 
intent  to  usurp  the  duties  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  .Arbitration  Association.  The  ref¬ 
erence  made  to  arbitration  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  establishment  by  the  NRDGA  and  the  Apparel 
Industries  committee  of  rules  to  govern  arbitration. 

The  women’s  and  children's  apparel  industries  organiz¬ 
ation  which  have  accepted  these  trade  provisions  include; 

.Affiliated  Dress  Manufacturers.  Inc.;  Fashion  Originators 
Guild  of  .America,  Inc.;  Industrial  Council  of  Cloak,  .Suit 
and  .Skirt  Manufacturers,  Inc.;  Infants’  and  Children’s  Coat 
■Association,  Inc.;  Merchants’  Ladies  Garment  .Association, 
Inc.;  -National  Coat  and  Suit  Industry  Recovery  Board: 
National  .Association  of  Blouse  Manufacturers,  Inc.;  Na¬ 
tional  Dress  Manufacturers  .Association;  National  Knitted 
Outerwear  Ass<x:iation;  National  .Skirt  Manufacturers  .Asso¬ 
ciation:  Popular  Priced  Dress  Manufacturers  Group  and 
United  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Association,  Inc. 
Taxes  and  Freedom.  Burdensome  taxation  in  peacetime  is 
one  symptom  of  a  trend  to  statism,  .Arthur  R.  Kaiser  told  the  ] 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  early  this  month.  Mr. 
Kaiser,  who  is  general  manager  of  the  Tax  Department  oi 
Sears,  Roebuck  Sc  Co.,  appeared  as  a  representative  of 
NRDG.A’s  Taxation  Committee.  He  pointed  to  the  obvious 
reluctance  of  government  to  achieve  tax  reduction  by  first 
curtailing  its  expenditures,  and  suggested  that  the  workable 
alternative  is  to  reverse  this  process  and  force  the  spending 
down  by  first  reducing  the  revenue.  He  warned  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  in  our  immediate  situation,  the  money  sjient  by 
government,  over  and  above  what  is  needed  for  the  essential 
functions  of  government,  is  a  serious  inflationary  force,  and 
said  it  is  the  duty  of  C.ongress  to  head  this  off. 

In  a  presentation  remarkable  for  its  skill,*  Mr.  Kaiser  of 
fered  both  an  immediate  and  a  long-range  taxation  program. 

For  immediate  Congressional  action  he  proposed;  (1)  .A 
25  per  cent  tax  reduction  on  individual  taxable  incomes  of 
$2,000  and  under,  and  a  10  per  cent  tax  reduction  on  tax¬ 
able  incomes  above  $2,000;  (2)  No  increase  in  personal 
exemptions;  (3)  .A  uniform  community  property  tax  provi¬ 
sion;  (4)  Credit  to  individuals  for  taxes  paid  on  corporate 
income;  (5)  Elimination  of  tax  on  inter-corporate  divi¬ 
dends;  (6)  Removal  of  the  penalty  tax  for  filing  consoli¬ 
dated  returns;  (7)  -  .A  provision  to  carry  net  losses  forward 
only,  but  for  a  five-year  period;  (8)  .An  immediate  return 
to  the  status  of  excise  taxes  existing  before  1942,  except  for 
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60  AHEAP  ANP  WORK 
our  YOUR  IPEA»,  OWWC 
WIVE  tiOT  REAL  NEWA 

TOO--OUIHO*»  rWC9T  ' 
QUALnV  PERCALE  «HeEr» 
M  UWCLY  RAfTELl!  3l»T 
IHTJME  roRTHEMOU- 


MAKE5  A1E  »tCK.JDAN. 
OIHER  PEFQRMENTS 
<SEr  REALLY  HXEO  UP 
-BUT  OUR  SfCCT  PC- 
rartaaent  masmt  much 
MORE  THAN  A  iPHt6  OP 
HOUY.  I  WONPCR... 


YK,  MAAM,WEl<E  XLUM 
t0T5  OP  CANNON  PER- 
CAIE5  FOR  6tFT5  THIS 
YEAR.  SHEETS  ARE  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  ANP  THESE  PERCALES 
HAII«  6UUA«.^  JUST  Jtt 
THESE  TtoWv  PRSIEIS/ 


WEU.  CATHIE.  WE  CERTAINLY  ■ 
HAP  A  BAN*-Uf»  PECEAABER,  ■ 
PIPNT  WE?  YOUR  IPEAS  HAP  A 
_  LOT  TO  PO  WITH  PUU.IN6  THE 
■1  VOLUME  UP  YOUlL  PINP  A 
UTTLE  EXTRA  AAERRY  CHRIST 
IN  HERE-'’  ^ - - 


THIN6S  SURE  HAVE  BEEN 
UVEIX  CATHIE/  THOSE 
CANNON  BWTEUS  JUST 
MMKEPOUr-ANP  WE 
50LP  PLENTY  OP  WHITE 
ONES.  TOO.  NOTICE  THE 
WRy'  CUSTOAAERS  Aa  AS 

IP  theyP  inventep  the 

SHEETS-RJR-SIPTS  IPEA 
THBAASCIVES? 


THESE  ARE  CANNON^ 
FINEST  QUALITY  PER¬ 
CALE  SHEETS-AREHY  I 
THE  coujRs  arr-Y  i 
UXIKIN6?  ANP  WEHAVE 
THEM  W  VWIITE.OF  COURSE 
fYRHAPS  YOU  IMIE  A 
MU6HTER  OR  RAU6HTCR- 
IN-LAW  WHOP  ]CyE  TO 
6ET  ’EM/ 


CANNON 


Cannon  Towels  •  Stockings  •  Blankets  *  Cannon  Milk,  Inc.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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For  the  delight  of  juvenile  customers,  Oppenheim  Collins', 
Morristoum,  N.  J.  braruh  has  a  little  fitting  platform  in  its  shoe 
department.  Junior  climbs  the  steps  and  installs  himself  in  a 
Lilliputian  chair.  Adolph  \oi>ak  was  the  store  architect. 

taxes  on  tobacco  and  akoliolic  beveranes. 

For  long-range  consideration:  (1)  Individual  income  tax 
rates  never  to  exceed  50  per  cent;  (2)  Modification  of  taxes 
on  smaller  corporations;  (3)  Reduction  in  corporate  income 
tax  rates:  (4)  Separation  of  social  security  taxes  from  gen¬ 
eral  government  revenue;  (5)  Credit  to  individual  taxpay¬ 
ers  for  taxes  paid  by  corporations;  (6)  Substantial  reduc 
lion  of  excise  taxes. 

Nine-Month  Operating  Results.  Retail  profits  made  some 
recovery  in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  from  the  declines 
reported  at  the  half-year.  In  the  nine-months  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  operating  rejx)rt  of  the  Clontrollers’  Congress,  fig¬ 
ures  from  185  stores  show  operating  profits  from  merchan¬ 
dising  of  5.7  per  cent  of  sales,  compared  with  the  six-months 
jx'rformance  of  4.2  per  cent,  and  with  9.9  fx*r  cent  this  time  a 
year  ago.  Net  gain  before  taxes  sttKnl  at  (>.2  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  10.4  per  cent  figure  achieved  at  this  point 
in  1946.  Net  profit  after  estinlated  taxes  was  typically  3.9 
per  cent  of  safes,  as  against  3.1  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the 
second  quarter,  and  6.5  per  cent  at  this  time  in  1946.  John 
J.  Kavanagh,  general  manager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
predicts  that  end-year  net  profit  results  for  1947  will  run 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  fjelow  the  1946  level. 

For  the  nine  months,  the  nationwide  typical  gioss  margin 
was  36.4  per  cent,  compared  with  the  6-months  exjH*rience 
this  year  of  35.2  per  cent.  1  his  was  largely  the  result  of  an 
improvement  in  maikdown  ex}>erience,  from  7.6  per  cent 
lo  6.9  per  cent. 

.\s  of  October  31,  the  cost  of  making  a  retail  sale  had 
gotten  up  to  about  $1.25  |X'r  transaction  (in  stores  doing 
110  million  and  over) .  .\t  the  year’s  end  in  1946,  this 
hgure  stood  at  $1.03;  in  1939,  it  was  90  cents.  For  all  re¬ 
porting  stores,  ojxrating  expense  has  now  reached  an  aver¬ 
age  of  30.4  per  cent  to  sales,  as  against  27.9  per  cent  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1946— this  in  spite  of  a  typical  4  per 
cent  increase  in  dollar  sales  volume.  In  department  stores, 
transactions  fell  off  6  per  cent  from  the  number  handled  in 
the  same  pericxl  last  year;  in  specialty  stores  the  decline 
was  15  per  cent.  The  average  gross  sale  had  risen  to  S4.30, 
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At  the  new  .May  Co.-Crenshaw,  the  small  fry  can  have  a  hancut 
and  an  imaginary  ridir  on  a  galloping  steed  at  one  and  the  sanu 
time.  .Adjoining  the  barber  shop  is  a  recreation  room  where  tht 
chillren  are  parked  under  the  care  of  experienced  play  specialists 

an  increase  of  50  cents  over  the  October  31,  1946  figure.  This 
was  almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  rise  in  prices. 

The  Association 

Merchandising.  T.  L.  Blanke.  manager  of  the  Meichaiidis 
ing  Division,  released  this  month  a  60-page  re|x>rt  on  the 
payment  plans  used  bv  stores  for  divisional  merchandise 
managers  and  huvers.  Based  on  the  experience  of  approxi 
matelv  100  stores,  the  report  is  extremely  detailetl,  and  in 
eludes  the  texts  of  various  forms  of  bonus  agreements  in 
use  bv  stores.  The  re|x)rt  includes  excellent,  store-con¬ 
tributed  analvses  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  met 
chandise  managers,  huvers,  and  assistant  buyers. 

Sales  Promotion.  The  .Sales  Promotion  Division’s  contest 
for  the  100  best  retail  advertisements  of  1947  is  apparently 
going  to  have  the  largest  number  of  entries  on  record. 
Howard  .\brahams  says  the  ads  are  pouring  in.  and  adcU 
that  the  entries  so  far  indicate  definitely  that  the  trend  con¬ 
tinues  toward  merchandising  ads  and  away  from  institu 
tional  tyjxs.  Judges  for  the  contest  were  announced  earh 
this  month.  They  are:  Edward  Borges,  president.  \*incem 

Edwards.  Inc.;  Kenneth  Collins,  vice  president.  Burlington 
.Mills  Corp.;  Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards,  dean.  New  York 
L'niversity  School  of  Retailing;  James  \V.  Egan.  jr..  vice 
president,  Toledo  Blade,  and  president.  Newspaper  .Adver¬ 
tising  Executive  .Association;  George  Grinham.  advertising 
manager,  St.  Louis  Glolx'  Democrat,  and  director.  N.AE.A. 
also  director.  Bureau  of  .Advertising;  H.  Ford  Perine,  mer¬ 
chandise  director.  Life  Magazine;  Eldridge  Peterson,  editor. 
Printers’  Ink;  Rail  Shockey,  director,  Meyer-Both  Co.;  Her 
fiert  G.  Wyman,  advertising  director,  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette,  and  chairman,  N.AE.A-NRDG.A  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Smaller  Stores.  Fhe  Smaller  Stores  Division  published  last 
month  its  manual  called  “Improving  Smaller  Store  .Adver¬ 
tising  and  Promotion.”  This  is  a  complete  presentation  of 
the  material  developed  for  the  Smaller  Stores  Clinic  on 
advertising  held  in  September.  It  includes  ad  reprcHlmtions 
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. . .  ASK ^  I 


Millions  of  American  women  this  year  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  "Tablecloths  by  SIMTEX"  in  the 
advertising  pages  of  their  favorite  magazines.  Their 
eager  response  indicated  keen  interest  in  the  pop¬ 
ularly  priced  SIMTEX  damasks,  printed  and  woven 
novelty  cloths,  boxed  gift  sets  of  tablecloths  and 
Napkins. 

In  1948  a  continuous  schedule  of  dramatic,  full 
color  advertisements  has  been  more  than  doubled 
to  increase  interest  and  stimulate  sales.  Tying-in 
with  this  campaign  are  colorful  displays,  reprints 
of  advertisements,  and  news  mats  for  your  own  ad¬ 
vertising.  Yes,  in  1948  they’ll  be  asksni  for  SIMTEX 
tablecloths  at  retail  counters  all  over  America? 

•  •  • 

rfc#  SiMTt'X  ‘•Fmmilif  •/  Prmdmrtm" 

Tablecloths  and  Napkins  •  Bedspreads  •  Flannelette 
Sport  and  Work  Shirts  •  Nightwear  Flannelette 
Mattress  Tickings*  Furniture  and  Decorative  Fabrics 


SIMTEX  MILLS 

DtttiitH  *f  SimmtHs  Cimpany 
40  Worth  Street  •  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


TABLE  TALK 

for  you  and  your  customer 


This  SIMTEX  sales  training 
booklet  has  been  enthusias¬ 
tically  received  by  buyers 
and  training  directors  of 
leading  stores  all  over  the 
country.  It  has  been  specially 
prepared  to  stimulate  all 
tablecloth  sales  — not  only 
SIMTEX.  Have  you  received 
your  copies.*  Please  request 
the  number  you  require  on 
your  letterhead.  There  is  no 
charge. 
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General  view  of  the  main  floor  of  the  May  Co.-Crenshaw  typical 
of  the  display,  lighting  and  decoration  of  the  new  store. 


and  planning  forms. 

Retail  Service.  “The  Meaning  of  a  Good  Store,”  by  Lew 
Hahn,  came  off  the  NRDGA  press  early  this  month.  A 
copy  of  this  little  booklet,  which  discusses  the  social  signifi¬ 
cance- of.  retail  service,  has -been -sent -to  -everv  member  of 
record.  Quantities -are  available  for  customer  mailings. 

StOTM 

Busy  Crenshaw'.  The  prosperous  suburban  area  of  Los 
.\ngeles  known  as  Greater  Crenshaw  had  no  department 
stores  of  its  own  until  tw’o  months  ago.  Today  it  is  serviced 
by  major  branches  of  the  May  Co.  and  the  Broadway  De¬ 
partment  Store.  The  May  Co.-Crenshaw  opened  up  first,  in 
Octol>er,  and  was  followed  a  month  later  by  the  Broadway- 
Crenshaw,  w'hich  had  been  working  on  something  new  in 
store  real  estate  ventures  for  two  years.  To  build  a  com¬ 
plete  Crenshaw  shopping  center,  the  Broadway  has  leased 
portions  of  its  35-acre  tract  to  a  dozen  different  firms- 
among  them,  a  bank,  a  service  station,  a  super-market,  a 
VVoolworth  unit,  a  children’s  shop,  ,a  Lerner  shop,  a  shoe 
store,  a  drug  store,  and  a  cafeteria  restaurant. 

The  May  Co.-Crenshaw,  which  faces  the  big  Broadway  de¬ 
velopment,  has  seven  acres  of  its  ow'n.  Its  modern  three- 
story  building  has  a  glass-fronted  street  floor  all  around,  and 
on  the  upper  floors  are  tiered  galleries  with  plantings  of 
shrubbery.  Tom  May,  vice-president  of  the  May  Co.  Stores, 
supervised  the  planning  of  the  building.  Among  its  fea¬ 
tures:  escalators  which  can  transport  16,000  people  an  hour 
(or  handle  the  "whole  Crenshaw  population  of  385,000  in 
a  total  of  six  hours) ;  a  basement  auditorium  which  will 
seat  300  p)eople  and  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  com¬ 
munity  center  for  Crenshaw  residents;  a  large  playroom  for 
children,  staffed  by  nurses  who  are  also  sp>ecialists  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  recreational  problems;  a  stall-system  parking  lot,  with 
750  stalls.  The  store  w’ill  employ  about  700  people. 

Broadway-Crenshaw  is  the  fourth  of  the  Broadway  stores 
in  southern  California.  It  has  an  exterior  of  black  granite, 
glass  brick  and  concrete.  One  of  its  four  floors  has  been 


given  over  etiiirely  lo  employee  activities— cafeteria,  hov| 
pital,  quiet  room,  recreation  rooms  and  a  large  sun  deck. 

I'o  service  the  store  block  of  which  the  Broadway  is  the 
center,  a  tunnel  has  been  constructed  with  loading  dockj 
for  every  store  in  the  group.  The  development  includes  a 
huge  customer  parking  area  designed  to  take  care  of  7;00(l 
cars  a  day.  Edward  W.  Carter,  president  of  Broadway, 
planned  the  project. 

Fancy  Macy’s.  Ten  thousand  square  feet  of  gourmets’  de 
light  opened  to  the  public  last  month  when  Macy’s  lifted 
the  curtain  on  its  new  Fancy  Pantry— “the  greatest  assort¬ 
ment  of  fancy  foods  ever  gathered  under  one  roof.”  The 
eighth  floor  grocery  department  has  been  completely  trans¬ 
formed,  and  with  the  transformation  comes  a  complete  shift 
of  sales  emphasis.  In  choosing  to  concentrate  on  the  epi¬ 
curean  appeal,  Macy’s  joins  the  school  of  thought  which 
holds  that  a  successful  department  store  grocery  section  must 
bypass  the  competition  of  the  neighborhood  grocery  store 
rather  than  attempt  to  meet  it.  This  idea  had  become  pretty 
generally  accepted  by  department  stores  up  to  the  time  ol 
the  war,  except  in  the  case  of.  a  scattering  of  stores  whioh 
have  been  able  to  build  profitable  o|Jcrations  on  price 
appeal.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well 
demonstrated  that  customers  in  the  middle-to-high-income 
groups  will  not  travel  into  the  department  store  shopping 
district  for  food  items  they  can  buy  in  their  own  neighlior- 
hoods. 

The  Fancy  Pantry  has  three  sections:  grocery,  delicatessen 
and  liakery.  It  introduces  a  modern  type  of  self-dispensing 
grocery  unit— the  Food-o-Mat,  invented  by  Lansing  P.  Shield, 
president  of  Grand  Union  Co.  In  70  feet  of  wall  space  this 
unit  permits  the  customer  a  selection  of  1,754  different 
items.  Bottled,  canned  and  packaged  foods  are  displayed  on 
a  series  of  slanted  tracks.  As  a  customer  selects  an  item  from 
the  track,  another  immediately  rolls  into  place.  Merchan 
disc*  is  fed  onto  the  tracks  from  the  rear. 

The  delicatessen  section  of  the  department  boasts  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  135  different  kinds  of  cheeses.  Both  cheeses  and 
smoked  and  cured  meats  are  pre-packaged  and  sold  in  sizes 
from  one-ejuarter  of  a  pound  to  two  pounds.  Customers  can 
watch  the  pre-packing  process,  which  goes  on  in  a  glass- 
enclosed.  air-conditioned,  dust-filtered  rcMim  in  one  coiner 
of  the  department.  huge  wooden  salad  bowl  fixture  is 
cleverly  designed  to  display  18  different  types  of  salads, 
which  are  mixed  in  fresh  quantities  before  the  customers’ 
eyes.  The  frozen  foods  section  stocks  a  number  of  brands, 
but  only  one  brand  of  any  one  item. 

The  bakery  department  Macy’s  is  proud  to  dub  interna¬ 
tional,  for  it  carries  the  sjx?cialties  of  many  countries,  prob¬ 
ably  never  before  all  available  in  a  single  place.  .Some  idea 
of  the  variety  and  quantity  may  be  conveyed  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  there  are  25  different  kinds  of  bread,  and  27  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  coffee  cake. 
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Lazarus  Branches.  As  the  third  step  in  its  branch  store 
expansion  program,  an  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  unit  is  scheduled  for 
.Lima,  Ohio.  The  company  announced  last  month  that  it 
had  leased  a  five-story  and  basement  building  there.  Within 
the  past  few  months  Lazarus  has  also  bought  sites  in  Marion 
and  Newark,  Ohio. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Aboi’e,  two  views  of  the  Food- 
o-mat,  new  self-service  food 
dispenser.  As  customer  selects 
item  another  rolls  into  place. 


Below,  part  of  the  huge 
cheese  display  of  more  than 
100  items.  Self-service  unit  in 
the  foreground  holds  pre¬ 
packaged  items. 
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Below,  a  section  of  the  self- 
service  frozen  foods  unit. 
Fish,  meats  and  vegetables  are 
rooked  and  frozen  in  Macy's 
oivn  kitchen. 


Huge  wooden  salad  bowl  fix¬ 
ture  displays  18  different 
salads  mixed  in  fresh  quanti¬ 
ties  while  customers  view  the 
preparation. 


The  new  sportswear  shop  at  Young  Quinlan,  in  modern  Califor. 
nia  raneh  house  style,  has  ftou'ered  lighting  from  trellised  ceiling. 


Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller.  The  Si.  Louis  I’ost-Dispattli  ^a\e  a 
lull  page  of  one  of  its  Sunday  ctlitions  last  inontii  to  a  photo¬ 
story  on  Stix,  Baer  &:  Fuller’s  employee  reereation  and  rest 
farilities.  The  eonnnodious  and  attractive  reereation  and 
reading  rooms  at  the  store  are  part  of  a  settled  program  of 
employee  services,  which  includes  a  lilK*ral  retirement  |X)li- 
cy,  mutual  aid  and  sick-benelits,  free  medical  and  dental 


The  Junior  Floor  at  Bomvit  Teller  is  notable  for  the  carefully 
balanced  lighting,  which  has  been  worked  out  on  the  principle 
that  a  mixture  of  irwandescent  and  fluorescent  light  correctly 
simulates  daylight  and  shows  clothing  colors  true,  i'.eiling  panels 
supply  the  overall  illumination.  Coves  were  installed  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing  for  general  decorative  effects.  Spotlights  play  down  on  show 
cases  and  counters.  Fluorescent  lighting  was  installed  in  wall 
cases,  and  to  offset  the  unnatural  effect  this  gai'e  to  garment 
colors,  the  insi4^^f  the  cases  were  painted  yelloiv. 

5h 


care  in  the  store’s  modern  hospital,  and  food  at  tost  haiiii 
in  the  store  cafeteria.  This  Christmas,  for  the  seventh  coa 
secutive  year,  the  store  is  making  a  year-end  payment  fc 
employees.  The  amount  paid  each  one  is  determined  by  hki 
length  ol  servite;  the  bonus  total  this  year  is  S95,O00. 


New-Type  Escalator  Lighting  at  Rike-Kumler.  Ciathodc 
lighting  tubes  concealed  behind  a  translucent  balustrade  ol 
Herculite  glass  illuminate  the  12  new  escalators  recently  b 
stalled  at  Rike-Kumler,  Dayton.  Design  and  plan  for  thi 
new  metht>d  of  interior  ligliting  of  moving  stairways  was 
done  by  Eleanor  Le  Maire,  New  York  designer,  especialh 
for  Rike-Kumler.  Installation  in  the  Dayton  store  followed 
several  months  of  experimentation  and  testing  bv  Otis  engi¬ 
neers  under  the  su|K-rvision  of  Miss  Le  .Maire. 
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Horne’s  Gingerbread  Opera.  Two  Saturday  jjerformances 
of  “Hansel  and  Ciretel’’  sponsored  by  the  Joseph  Horne  Co.. 
Pittsburgh,  drew  sell-out  crowds  of  Steel  City  youngsters  as 
the  store  marked  the  opening  of  the  city’s  toy  stores  foi 
the  Christmas  season.  Lhe  opera  was  sung  in  English  by  a 
cast  of  the  Pittsburgh  Opera  (’.o.  Tickets  were  sold  at  the 
store’s  peisonal  service  bureau  with  half  of  the  “house” 
being  contributed  to  the  Community  Chest  for  aid  to  the 
blind  and  underprivileged  children.  Volunteer  usherettes 
garbed  in  Hansel  and  Gretel  costumes  distributed  balloons 
to  the  (hildren  after  the  performances.  The  theme  of  the 
opera  was  extended  to  Horne's  toy  department  where  a 
gitigerbread-house  gift  shop  displayed  merchandise  based 
on  characters  frotu  the  folk  tale.  Hansel  and  Gretel  dolls, 
jigsaw  puzzles,  necklaces  anti  charm  bracelets,  scarfs,  soap, 
anti  records  and  storv  albums  were  among  the  popular  items 
offered. 
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Young-Quinlan.  I  he  new  sportswear  shop  at  Young-(,)uiti- 
Ian,  Minneapolis,  is  styled  after  a  modern  California  ranch 
house.  Walls  are  of  whitewashed  brick  and  cypress  board.  " 
and  there  is  a  great  fireplace  with  a  hearth  of  reddish  tile. 
Sunlight  sti  earns  in  through  huge  windows  of  translucent  at 
glass  and  the  out-of-doors  effect  is  fortified  by  daylight  w 
fluorescent  lighting  fixtures  concealed  beneath  bright  wood-  ir 
en  trellises.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Minneapolis 
Walker  Art  Center,  the  store  is  displaying  the  work  of  lead-  ^ 
ing  midwestern  sculptors  in  the  new  section.  Peter  Caipeland  ^ 
.Vssociates  of  New  York  designed  the  shop.  j 


Hastings  Expands.  Hastings,  pioneer  men’s  clothing  firm  | 
in  San  Francisco,  will  move  into  a  six-story  building  of  its 
own  next  year.  C.  H.  Turner,  president  of  the  firm,  signed 
a  .')0-year,  $3  million  lease  on  the  Carlisle  Building  this 
month,  and  described  his  move  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  future  of  downtown  San  Francisco  as  the  hub  of  the 
city’s  shopping  area.  Hastings  was  founded  in  1854.  The 
firm  now  operates  five  stores  in  the  Bay  area.  The  new  store 
w'ill  aim  to  be  the  most  complete  and  outstanding  .men’s 
wear  establishment  in  the  country. 


Noiseless  Paging  at  Wanamaker’s.  An  electronic  paging 
system,  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  existence,  has  been 
installed  by  John  Wanamaker’s  New  York  in  its  two-lloor 
furniture  division  for  summoning  salesmen  to  the  telephone. 
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W.  E.  Bennett 
Became  assistant  national  re¬ 
tail  merchandise  manager  for 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 


Marvin  C.  Lunde 
Neu<  national  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Sears, 
Roebuck  6*  Co. 


Forty  sjtlcsmcn  are  active  in  this  department  and  prior  to  the 
Visual  Paging  System,  manufactured  by  the  Faraday  Electric 
gsters  asl  *he  racket  and  confusion  resulting  from  at¬ 

tempts  to  complete  calls  caused  both  customers  and  sales¬ 
men  great  annoyance.  I'he  new  system  has  eliminated  this 
noisy  operation  and  has  given  the  department  a  smoother 
mdre  elfective  function. 

The  silent  summoner  is  ojx-rated  by  the  telephone  oper¬ 
ator  who  rings  a  soft  bell-signal  to  notify  salesmen  that  a 
number  is  being  flashed.  T  he  number  corresponding  to 
the  particular  code  number  is  then  pressed  on  a  s|X’cial  key¬ 
board  near  the  operator’s  desk.  At  W'anamaker’s  there  are 
ic  basedi  fi'C  aniiniit  iatnt's  <>n  each  floor  that  flash  the  code  number 
making  it  possible  for  the  salesmen  to  identify  the  number 
anywhere  on  tlie  floors.  T  he  numbers,  for  as  many  as  six 
salesineii  at  one  time,  continue  to  flash  on  and  off  period¬ 
ically  and  in  sequence  until  the  calls  are  completed. 
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H.  D.  Brohm 

Moved  up  from  controller  to 
general  operating  manager  at 
Wieboidt  Stores,  C.hicago. 


Horace  F.  Cordes 
Newly  appointed  general 
manager  at  Burdine's,  Mietmi. 


ia  ranch  has  been  reelected  president  of  |ohn 

s  board  •  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 

lish  tile.  .Marvin  C.  Lunde  is  national  retail  advertising  manager 
nslucent  at  .Sears,  Roebuck,  Cdiicago,  replacing  William  E.  Rennett, 
who  is  now  assistant  to  the  national  retail  merchandise 
manager. 

.Named  to  fill  four  newly  created  posts  as  divisional  vice- 
presidents  at  Wieboidt  Stores,  CTiicago,  were  W.  T.  White, 
sales  manager,  S.  |.  Fosdick,  general  personnel  manager, 
I  W.  Stratton,  and  F'.  \.  .Mien,  merchandise  managers. 

F.  (i.  Clhisholm  has  joined  |.  W.  Robinson’s.  Los  .\ngeles. 


Left,  Harriet  ll'ilinsky,  who 
last  month  took  on  the  duties 
of  sales  manager  at  Filene’s. 
Boston. 

Right,  Hughston  McBain, 
.Marshall  Field’s  president, 
meets  S.  L.  Hypes,  Wieboidt 
head,  at  the  .American  Fash¬ 
ions  show  staged  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 


as  an  administrative  assistant.  He  leaves  .Mandel  Brothers, 
Lhicago,  where  he  ftas  been  store  superintendent. 

CTarence  .\.  Kramer,  executive  vice  president  and  gener.al 
merchandise  manager  at  B.  Siegel  Co.,  Detroit,  has  lieen 
appointed  operating  chief  executive  of  the  store. 

Lawrence  Lean  has  been  ap|K)inted  merchandising  vice 
president  at  T  he  Bon  .Marche,  .Seattle. 

William  (i.  Heep,  jr.,  will  be  managing  director  of  Lortf 
.N-  'Fay lot  ’s  Westchester  ftranch,  scheduled  for  1948  opening. 

Louis  V  on  B.  W'eise,  |r.,  has  moved  to  .Stern’s,  New  York 
as  assistant  to  1  homas  W.  MacLecKl.  vice  president  and 
general  merchandise  manager. 

(ulius  N.  Zeckhauser  will  rejoin  Kobacker  Stores  in  Janu¬ 
ary  as  vice  president  in  charge  of  merchaiulising,  replacing 
.Vfarvin  Kobacker  in  the  New  York  office.  Mr.  Kobacker 
moves  to  the  Foledo  office  as  assistant  to  the  presidettt  in 
charge  of  getteral  opetations. 

■Vlfred  Henry  is  ttow  exetiitive  head  of  the  store  manage- 
mettt  atid  control  division  of  May  Co.  utiits  iti  Los  .Vngeles. 
.Samuel  Shaffer,  ttow  with  R.  H.  Vfacy.  will  fill  Mr.  Henry’s 
post  as  controller. 

Robert  Hart  isoti.  lormerly  vice  presidettt  at  .Montgomery 
Wartl.  has  moved  to  the  executive  stalf  of  Vllied  Stores. 

Ludwig  .Vmtmann  is  the  tiew  getteral  merchattdise  tttana- 
get  attd  vice  presidettt  at  'F.  S.  .Vfartitt  C^o.,  Sioux  Caty,  after 
resigning  as  getteral  manager  at  Sibley.  Littdsay  &  Curr, 
Rochester. 
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Bigelow  Sanford’s  interpretation  of  what  the  efficient  business 
workshop  should  look  like.  Donald  Deskey  designed  the  office 
and  most  of  the  equiptnent. 

A.  Lee  MacPhail  has  added  tlie  duties  ol  executive  \ite 
president  to  those  of  general  manager  and  vice  president  at 
Paine’s,  Boston.  Norman  Hersev  is  the  new  treastner  at 
the  Boston  store. 

Horace  F.  Cordes  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
at  Burdine’s,  Miami,  Frank  Peterson.  Jr.,  secretarv-treasurer. 

Bernard  Gimbel.  president  of  Ciimbel  Bros.,  Inc.,  has 
been  re-elected  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  .\dvisor\ 
Counsel  of  the  Sch(K)l  of  Retailing,  New  York  University. 
Newly  elected  to  the  committee  are  James  SchoH,  president 
of  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  and  Herbert  Schwamb,  director  ol 
personnel  at  the  J.  C.  Petmey  Co.  John  C.  Wood,  president 
of  Brooks  Bros.,  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Frederick  H.  Rike,  president  of  the  Rike-Kumler  Co.. 
Dayton,  and  former  president  of  NRDG.A,  died  on  Novem 
her  19  at  the  age  of  81.  Succeeding  his  father  as  head  of  the 
Dayton  store  is  David  L.  RiVe,  appointed  presit^ent  ami 
general  manager  by  the  board  of  directors  early  this  month. 
Other  officers  named  were  Charles  Garties.  senior  \ice 
president  and  treasurei.  and  Kenneth  Starling.  \ice  presi 
dent. 

Robert  Idenhard,  president  of  1).  H.  Holmes  Co.,  New 
Orleans,  died  on  December  2  at  the  age  of  67.  He  had  been 
with  the  Holmes  store  since  1891.  and  its  president  since 
1937. 

George  W.  Mitton,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Iordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  and  former  director  and  vice 
|)resident  of  NRDG.A.  died  on  November  11  at  the  age  of  79. 

Promotions  and  Soiling  Helps 

From  the  Carpets  Up,  At  no  time  since  its  big  merger  in 
1919  has  Bigelow-Sanford  entered  on  a  program  of  plant, 
showroom  and  office  improvement  such  as  it  is  working  on 
in  this  post-war  period.  .So  sweeping  is  this  mammoth  reno¬ 
vation  plan  that  it  is  bent  on  improving  personnel  training, 
administration  and  the  company’s  public  relations  program 
in  its  plant  communities  in  addition  to  the  equipment  and 
facilities  in  its  offices  and  manufacturing  units.. 


Plants  alone  have  been  a  S3  million  item  on  the  Bigtlov^ 
post  war  improvement  list,  but  this  expenditure  will  bf 
tlwarfed  by  what  remains  to  be  sptent  on  the  company^ 
manufacturing  units  before  the  program  will  have  been 
completed.  The  plant  phase  of  modernization  includes  in 
stallation  of  new  tools  and  a  general  refurbishing  of  facili 
lies  whith  are  designed  to  have  as  the  end  result  a  general 
improvement  in  working  conditions  and  greater  emplovet 
imentive  and  efficiency.  In  keeping  with  this  theme  ol 
greater  efficiency  the  line  and  staff  structure  in  Bigelow’s 
plant  organization  has  been  analyzed  for  possible  improvs 
ment  and  is  now  lieing  completely  revamped. 

Sharing  the  Bigelow  modernization  budget  with  ihi 
plants  are  the  showrooms  and  offices  scattered  over  the  na 
tion.  Typical  of  the  work  completed  and  planned  for  thev 
display  and  work  areas  is  the  recently  renovated  adminis 
trative  setup  in  Bigelow’s  New  York  offices.  The  offices  an 
in  effect,  showrooms  in  which  color  schemes  and  furnitun 
l  ave  been  picked  to  complement  and  display  carjx't  pai 
terns.  1  hey  are  Bigelow’s  version  of  what  the  iiKKlern  eft 
cient  business  workshop  should  be.  And  they  are  intended 
as  models  which  will  set  advance  standards  in  interior  dt 
sign.  Donald  Deskey  Associates,  New  York  designers,  are  re 
sponsible  for  the  overall  architectural  design  and  for  mudi 
of  the  furniture  equipment  and  fixtures.  I'he  Deskey  oi 
ganization  is  continuing  its  work  modernizing  29  Bigelov 
showrooms  throughout  the  cotintry. 

Gar|x.‘ts  set  the  theme  in  these  New’  York  offices  in  an 
overall  design  that  aims  at  displaying  a  considerable  \ariet\ 
of  floor  coverings,  patterns  and  colors.  In  the  public  area' 
of  the  offices  carpet  colors  are  warm  shades  of  beige  and 
giey,  ceilings  of  eggshell  acotistical  plaster,  wall  finishes  ir 
light  greys,  terra  cottas,  and  darker  greys,  while  storage  walk 
are  of  natural  birch  and  secretarial  units  bleached  mahoga 
ny.  The  executive  offices  follow  the  same  pattern  of  build 
ing  the  decorative  scheme  from  the  carpet  up.  In  the  work 
on  showrooms  and  offices  Bigelow  and  Deskey  have  sought 
to  develop  display  devices  and  lighting  techniques  which 
can  be  easily  adapted  for  Bigelow  distributors  in  their  own 
showrooms.  I'he  complete  program  of  research  done  b\ 
the  Deskey  organization  on  display  and  lighting  is  now  re 
fleeted  in  the  completed  sliowrcMuns  and  administrative  fa 
(ilities.  .All  results  will  be  made  available  to  distributors 
and  others  interested  in  this  jjhase  of  modernization  and 
improvement. 

Facts  on  Toys.  The  Researc  h  Bureau  for  Retail  Traininj’. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  has  ready  for  distribution  it' 
“Merchandise  Facts  to  Help  You  .Sell  Foys.’’  This  is  a 
training  manual  for  beginners  in  toy  department  selling 
It  has  chapters  on  doll  construction,  care  and  display 
mechanical  tovs,  wheel  lovs.  plavground  eejuipment  and 
electric  trains. 

The  plans  for  the  model  plaMooms  built  by  the  AmerUan 
I'oy  Institute,  and  shown  in  the  .August  issue  of  Siorf.' 
have  been  reproduced  in  an  illustrated  booklet,  called  “S<i 
You’re  Going  to  Build  a  Playroom.’’  This  is  available  to 
department  stores  at  cost  for  distribution  to  their  custoiiiii' 
The  booklet  outlines  a  number  of  practical,  low’-cost  wa\' 
of  providing  maximtim  pla\  area  and  toy  storage  faciliiif' 
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The  New  Foley’s 

. . ,  America’s  latest  modem  ■ 
streamlined  department  store... 


The  New  Foley  s  Store,  Houston,  Texas.  Archi¬ 
tect,  Kenneth  Franzheim,  Houston ;  Consulting 
Engineer,  Edward  E.  Ashley,  New  York ;  Con¬ 
tractors,  Frank  Messer  &  Sons,  Cincinnati; 
Retailer  Planners,  Raymond  Loewy  Associates, 
New  York. 


. . .  installs  streamlined 

SUNDSTRAND  CYCLE  BILLING 


Magnificent  is  the  word  for  the  new 
Foley’s  department  store  of  Houston, 
Texas  . . .  latest  addition  to  the  Federated 
Department  Stores  Group. 

Outstanding  in  its  architecture,  this 
store  also  applies  the  latest  techniques  in 
lighting,  air-conditioning,  and  merchan¬ 
dising. 

In  accounting,  too,  special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  modern  methods  and  machines. 
The  Posting  of  Customers’  Accounts,  for 
example,  is  handled  by  efficient  Sund- 


Underwood 


strand  Cycle  Billing  Machines. 

These  machines  automatically  provide 
all  balances  and  totals  required  on  each 
Statement  and  History  Ledger  Card. 

They  also  automatically  print  all 
columnar  totals  required  for  proof  and 
control  purposes.  All  peak  loads  are 
eliminated  .  .  .  and  operating  costs  are 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

Reports  Foley’s:  3  Sundstrand  ma¬ 
chines  now  handle  the  work  formerly 
calling  for  11  other  machines. 

'Their  operators  also  like  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Machines.  Sundstrands  are 
easier  tQ  operate,  they  say  .  .  .  produce 
neater  work,  too.  And,  even  beginners 
learn  the  10-key  keyboard  "almost  im¬ 
mediately.’’ 

Scores  of  modern  department  stores,  all 
over  America,  are  joining  the  trend  to 
Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing.  Learn  how  it 
can  save  you  time  and  money.  The  cou¬ 
pon  will  bring  you  all  the  facts.  Fill  it  in 
and  mail  today!  15  iq47 

Corporation 


^  A  Few  Facts  about 
the  New  Foley’s 

1^  Six  and  one-half  stories  high,  this 
store  covers  a  block  and  a  half 
in  downtown  Houston. 

Exterior  is  massive  Minnesota 
stone  combined  with  matching 
brick. 

Ultra  modern  in  design  and  com¬ 
pletely  windowless. 

Air  -  conditioned  throughout. 
Cooled  fresh  air,  cleaned  by  elec¬ 
tronic  filters,  is  circulated  through 
the  building. 

1^^  Modem  radiant  heating  plus  the 
circulation  of  warm  air  assures 
comfortable  temperatures  in 
winter. 

1^  A  combination  of  fluorescent  and 
incandescent  lighting  provides  a 
close  approximation  to  natural 
daylight. 

Posting  of  Customers'  Accounts 
handled  by  Sundstrand  Cycle  Bill¬ 
ing  Machines. 


NROUA-.2; 

Underwood  Corporation 
Accounting  Machine  Division 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Please  mail  me  a  copy  of  the  new  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Booklet. 


Accounting  Machines  . . .  Typewriters  . . .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper 
Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York  I6,  N.  Y. 

Underwo<xl  Limited,  13S  Victoria  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 
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STO  RES 
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in  the  limited  space  of  the  average  child's  rexim,  and  with 
the  limited  carpentry  talents  of  the  average  father.  The  idea 
is  that  better  planned  playrooms  will  encourage  parents  to 
buy  more  toys.  The  American  'Foy  Institute  is  part  of  the 
organization  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of  the  U.  .S.  .\. 
Models  of  playrooms  built  from  the  plans  are  on  display  at 
the  Institute’s  office  in  New  York. 

Comic  Books  for  Sales  Training.  Fairchild  Publications  is 
distributing  the  first  in  its  series  of  educational  comic  books 
aimed  to  supplement  store  training  programs.  “Learning 
the  Ropes,”  for  all  its  corn  and  Superman  situations, 
should  win  favor  with  trainees  in  presenting  solutions  to 
various  selling  problems.  Other  issues  of  the  sales  comics 
are  scheduled  to  appear  at  monthly  intervals. 

Otis  Service.  Otis  Elevator  describes  its  free  vertical  trans¬ 
portation  engineering  and  planning  service  in  a  new  booklet 
available  at  the  company’s  New’  York  offices. 

Stable  Prices  in  Silverplate.  No  increase  in  price  is  antici¬ 
pated  in  Holmes  &  Edw'ards  Sterling  Inlaid  Silverplate  in 
the  near  future,  according  to  |.  l.eo  Dowd,  sales  manager. 
The  current  price  structure  has  been  unchanged  since  1945, 
when  manufacturing  was  resumed.  Scarce  silverplate  items 
are  being  returned  to  the  market  as  production  increases. 
Fhe  firm’s  silverplatcd  hollow-ware  line  is  due  for  reopen¬ 
ing  early  next  year. 

Floor  Coverings.  .Mexander  Smith  has  completed  a  new 
48-page  book  called,  “Planned  for  .Selling,”  a  guide  for 
effective  store  modernization  and  merchandise  presentation. 
Prepared  by  R«)bert  Heller  .Associates  and  based  on  national 
surveys  of  layouts  and  fixtures,  the  book  will  be  released 
to  .Smith-Masland  dealers  at  the  home  furnishing  markets 
in  January.  At  the  same  time,  the  company’s  Dealer  Mod¬ 
ernization  Service  department  is  introducing  a  new  planning 
service  for  individual  stores. 

Crochet  Week.  Fhe  National  Needlecraft  Bureau  an¬ 
nounces  plans  to  revive  National  Crochet  Week,  which  has 
not  been  observed  since  1942  gecanse  of  shortages  of  crochet 
cottons.  'Fhe  1948  promotion  is  scheduled  for  the  week  ol 
April  3-10. 

Wool  Shrinkage  Testing.  .\  special  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  of  Hosiery  .Manufacturers  is  at  work  de¬ 
veloping  a  standard  method  for  testing  wool  shrinkage  of 
hosiery  which  can  be  used  both  by  manufacturers  ami  dis¬ 
tributors  of  woolen  hosiery  -for  measuring  the  degree  to 
which  a  given  product  shows  resistance  to  shrinkage.  No 
attempt  is  being  made  to  evaluate  the  various  shrink-resist- 
ant  processes  now  being  employed.  Fhe  goal  is  to  give 
manufacturers  a  yardstick  for  advertising  claims;  distribu¬ 
tors  the  means  of  evaluating  the  validity  of  manufacturers’ 
claims  and  the  F'TC  assistance  in  enforcing  projrer  methods 
of  merchandising. 

Conventions  and  Shows.  Fhe  Second  National  Materials 
Handling  Exposition  will  be  held  in  Cleveland.  January 
12-16.  .A  conference  session  will  take  up  all  phases  of  hand¬ 
ling  operations,  from  the  viewpoint  of  manufacturer,  dis¬ 
tributor  and  retailer,  and  will  include  problems  of  ware¬ 
housing  and  shipping. 

The  International  Home  Furnishings  Market  at  the 


Merchandise  Mart  is  scheduled  for  January  5-17;  will  in 
elude  furniture,  floor  coverings,  housewares,  appliances 
toys,  curtains  and  draperies,  linens  and  domestics,  lamps 
(hina  and  glass,  and  gifts. 

Fi\e  trade  shows  will  be  staged  in  Los  .Angeles  durin); 
January.  They  will  be:  Fashion  .Accessories  .Show,  Januan 
16-18;  Curtain  and  Drapery  Show,  January  25-28;  Ciift  and 
.\rt  .Show,  January  25-30;  Furniture  Show,  January  26-30 
California  .Apparel  Creators  Show,  January  26-30. 

Products 

Sightmaster.  Fransvision  'Felevision,  until  recently  makers 
exclusively  of  kits  for  customer  assembly,  have  begun  pro- 
iluction  of  finished  sets  under  the  name  of  the  Sightmaster 
Ciorporation.  The  company,  which  claims  to  rank  first  in 
the  production  of  kits  and  second  in  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  plans  the  distribution  of  its  new  products  on  an 
exclusive  dealership  basis,  backed  by  a  full  scale  adsertising 
program.  Full  production  of  the  Transvision  kits  will  con¬ 
tinue. 

Refrigerator-Freezer.  Fhis  month  the  customer  gets  her 
first  view  of  G-E’s  NH-8  combination  refrigerator  and  home 
freezer,  which  has  two  entirely  separated  compartments 
each  with  its  own  door  and  its  own  independent  tempera 
ture  control.  Fhe  upper  compartment  maintains  0  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  freezing  of  foods  and  for  storage  of  frozen 
foods  up  to  a  year.  Providing  each  compartment  with  its 
own  door  protects  the  freezing  section  from  the  temperature 
fluctuations  that  otherwise  occurs  every  time  the  refrigerator 
tloor  is  opened.  The  regular  refrigerator  compartment 
never  requires  defrosting  in  this  model.  The  freezing  com¬ 
partment  is  to  be  defrosted  twice  a  year. 

Grippers  for  Housedresses.  (iripper  fasteners  will  soon 
make  their  appearance  on  women’s  housedresses  as  a  means 
of  satisfying  the  demand  for  more  durable  fastenings  to 
withstand  washing  and  ironing  treatment  and  the  stress 
and  strain  of  house  work.  Fhe  application  of  the  snap 
fasteners  to  women’s  ready-to-wear  is  the  result  of  a  survey 
by  Irving  Winter  in  cooperation  with  the  .Scoyill  Co. 
turning  up  evidence  that  housewives  are  far  from  pleased 
with  the  closing  apparatus  on  their  present  work  clothes. 

(’.ash  Register  Sweepstakes.  .A  cash  register  attachment 
which  gives  customers  the  chance  to  win  a  hatfid  of  nickels 
and  dimes  whenever  a  sale  is  rung  up  is  now  available  to 
retail  jtores  on  lease  basis  for  use  on  their  tills.  With  the 
Jackpot  Bonus  the  merchant  inserts  in  the  machine  an 
amount  usually  calculated  to  be  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per 
customer,  then  sets  an  approximate  payoff  time  according  to 
number  of  transactions,  thereby  limiting  the  number  ol 
daily  winners.  No  exact  “drop”  can  be  determined  since 
room  temperature  holds  the  final  control  over  the  winning 
combination.  I  bis  element  of  uncertainty  eliminates  the 
jrossibilitv  of  a  “fix”  by  the  clerks  who  might  otherwise  steer 
favored  customers  to  the  register  at  the  time  the  winner 
was  coming  up.  The  manufacturer  claims  that  the  lure  ol 
prize  money  increases  sales  by  influencing  “impulse”  buy¬ 
ing  while  at  the  same  time  doing  away  with  “forgotten” 
transactions  by  guaranteeing  customer  interest  in  the  cash 
register  transaction. 
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ADDRESS  CITY 


International  Adventure  in  Training 


Oroztf),  watched  the  world-renowned 
hand  fabric  printing  developed  by  the 
Tilletts  and  the  silver  designing  ol 
William  Spratling  and  Maciel.  The\ 
enjoyed  week-end  trips  to  Cuernavaca, 
Puebla,  Taxco,  Queretaro.  Famous 
old  cathedrals  and  art  galleries  sharp¬ 
ly  contrasted  with  the  sport  of  rodeos 
and  bull  fights.  A  week-end  at  a  haci¬ 
enda  gave  the  students  a  glimpse  ol 
Mexican  family  life  rarelv  enjoved  bv 
visitors. 


Summing  up  the  contributions  from 
management’s  point  of  view,  Luis 
Martinez  Vertiz  is  convinced  that  the 
six  students  definitely  came  through 
on  the  main  objectives  he  had  visual¬ 
ized:  (1)  almost  without  exception 
their  contacts  furthered  consiructive 
understanding  in  United  Siates-Mexi- 
can  relationships;  (2)  they  succeeded 
in  setting  examples  of  high  standards 
of  attitude  and  industry  for  the  em- 
plovees  of  his  store,  both  in  selling 


How  to  Sell  More  Units  iContiniif'd  Ixnn  10) 


much  more  business  each  departmein 
could  handle.  Consider  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  “contribution”  per  square  foot. 
“Contribution”  is  the  number  of  dol¬ 
lars  you  get  from  the  department  by 
deducting  the  direct  expenses  for  that 
department  from  the  gross  margin. 
\nd  by  “direct”  expense,  I  mean 
DIRECT  .  .  .  and  not  all  of  your 
expenses,  allocated  on  some  average 
<»r  proportional  sales  basis  to  the  de 
partment.  That  “contribution”  is  the 
amount  of  money  the  department  coti- 
tributes  toward  those  general  over¬ 
head  expenses  which  are  common  to 
the  entire  business,  no  matter  how  in 
geniously  the  accountants  may  pr\ 
them  apart  and  allocate  them*  depart- 
mentally. 

Your  store  is  a  unit.  'I'hese  common 
expenses  cannot  be  avoided  as  long  as 
the  store  maintains  its  same  general 
character.  Many  departments  which 
appear  to  be  low-profit  producers 
measured  in  the  conventional  way. 
make  extremely  substantial  “contri¬ 
butions”  toward  general  overhead. 

Think  of  your  departments  in  terms 
<»f  their  total  volume  jxtssibilities  in 
vour  market  area.  Too  manv  mer¬ 
chants  look  at  NRDG.\  figures  anti 
Nav.  “W’ell,  dresses  should  do  five  per 
cent  of  the  store’s  volume.  Fhat’s  our 
figure,  so  our  dress  department  is 

Rather,  you  should  find  out  that 
the  families  iti  your  area  buy  10,000 
dresses  S20  and  under  a  year,  and  you 
•ire  onlv  selling  800.  How  about  figur- 


itig  how  to  ittake  that  1.200  dresses? 

Types  of  merchandise  which  are 
widely  used  and  in  which  the  total 
volume  of  business  in  a  cotttmunity  is 
very  large,  are  especiallv  iitiportant 
from  this  point  of  view.  Whenevet 
you  have  a  situation  where  you  have 
this  kind  of  departtitent  which  is  not 
making  a  very  important  “contribu¬ 
tion”  to  your  general  overhead,  you 
are  overlooking  a  great  opjjortunity. 

Consider  your  protnotional  expend¬ 
itures  iti  that  kind  of  departtitent.  Per¬ 
haps  you  should  be  willing  to  make  a 
dollar  investment  in  building  such  a 
dejtartment  with  aggressive  promotion 
which  appears  to  be  out  of  proportion, 
on  a  percentage  basis,  with  current 
sales.  If  it  is  done  pro|x*rly.  the  in¬ 
creased  sales  volume  might  bring  the 
percentage  back  into  line  after  all. 

Consider  your  markdowns  in  that 
tlepartment.  Might  not  a  lower  origi¬ 
nal  markon  increase  turno\er  so  that 
those  markdowns  would  be  reduced  to 
the  point  where  your  actual  main¬ 
tained  margin  percentage  was  very 
little  less,  but  your  total  dollars  of 
maintained  margin  in  the  till  were 
many  times  greater  than  before,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  resulting  increase  in 
volume? 

.Analyze  sour  store  lor  k>w  trans¬ 
action  producing  space.  Perhaps  vou 
have  departments  which  seem  to  be 
doing  a  prettv  fair  job,  but  which 
would  not  suffer  materiallv  with  less 
space.  .Squeeze  them  down  to  make 
room  foi  the  expansion  ol  depart¬ 


(Continuf'd  from  page  33) 


and  non-selling  areas;  (3)  uvtr: 
store  procedures  svere  either  instalL 
or  modified  through  recommeiulationv' 
submitted  by  the  student  group;  (4| 
they  demonstrated  the  effectis  enessoi 
retail  training  to  increase  elficieno 
The  faculty  of  the  Retailing  Depart 
ment  at  RTF  agree  that  this  first  inter 
national  experiment  in  cooperaiivt 
retail  education  has  been  a  definitt 
success.  May  this  Ire  the  first  of  inan 
'iitnilar  projects. 


ments  with  greater  possibilities,  or  loii 
the  addition  of  lines  you  are  not  tiovi 
carrying. 

.\nalyze  your  market  in  detail  tnl 
terms  of  the  total  amount  ol  each  lint! 
of  titerchandising  you  sell  which  ^1 
sold  in  your  area. 

If  you  can  get  one  out  of  eveiy  iti!| 
purchases  in  your  particular  aiea  itil 
certain  lines,  why  should  you  be  satisf 
fied  with  one  out  of  20  or  30  in  othfi| 
lines? 

By  lining  up  specific  targets  in  thn 
manner,  you  will  get  an  idea  of  hov! 
to  promote  directly  to  those  potential j 
markets,  and  lor  those  partidilar  ofij 
jectives. 

How  It  Works 

.\s  an  example,  let’s  take  a  hypo 
ihetical  case: 

rhis  store  appears  to  be  geltin)' 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  dress  businesti 
in  its  area,  and  is  getting  a  pretty  good 
return  per  scjuare  foot  in  its  dress  de 
partment.  The  sportswear  depart 
ment  next  to  it  seems  to  be  thawing 
only  about  five  per  cent  of  its  |ioteni 
ial.  Based  on  the  number  ol  trans¬ 
actions  that  can  be  handled  pc' 
square  foot  in  similar  departments,  it 
would  appear  that  this  department 
could  also  get  along  with  perhaps  150 
square  feet  less  space,  even  if  it  in 
creased  its  business  more  in  line  with 
the  potential  the  dress  department  is 
getting. 

.So.  the  space  is  taken  away  Irom 
the  sportswear  department.  .After  an 
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Monarch  Folks 
Pul  Their  Hearts 
Into  Their  Work 
For  You 


-all  year  long/ 


There’s  something  akin  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  spirit  in  the  pulsing  human  at¬ 
mosphere  of  The  Monarch  Marking  Sys¬ 
tem  Company.  So  closely  identified  with 
the  customer  point  of  view,  so  zealous  to 
guard  the  Monarch  reputation  for  intelli¬ 
gent  service,  our  people  do  in  fact  put 
their  hearts  into  their  work  on  your  orders 
with  the  sort  of  good-will  that  is  ordi¬ 
narily  associated  with  Christmas. 

This  devotion  to  the  best  traditions  of 
Monarch  accuracy  and  dependability  is  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  organization  from 
the  president  to  the  youngest  employee.  It 
is  this  loyalty  that  makes  The  Monarch 
Marking  System  Company  not  a  cold, 
mechanical  thing  made  up  of  machines 
and  plant  area,  but  an  intensely  human 
group  of  people  who  know  the  content¬ 
ment  that  comes  from  a  job  well  done. 
Their  unusual  records  for  length  of 
service  are  the  highest  compliment  that 
could  be  paid  to  the  understanding  hu¬ 


man  relations  and  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions  we  try  to  maintain. 

They  take  pride  in  saving  you  time  and 
money  and  in  preventing  annoyance  and 
delay  in  your  marking  room.  They  put 
their  hearts  into  giving  you  prompt,  in¬ 
telligent  service. 

And  now,  for  the  holiday  season,  we 
send  you  from  one  and  all  an  extra  hearty 


Marking  System  Company 


World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 


<3Vicrry  Christmas 

an3  aHapjnj 


MONARCH 


and  Prosperous 
.hleto  year/ 


5^" 


^  ^  The  Monarch 
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Visit  Our  Booth  No.  1 5  at  the 
NRDGA  Show— Week  of  Jan.  1 2 


Toronto,  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


alyzing  the  merchandise  offerings,  it  all  the  play  it  could  stand.  \  new 

is  decided  that,  for  instance,  the  subclassification  is  set  up  in  the  addi- 

principal  trouble  results  from  the  job  tional  space,  and  a  suitable  promotion 
being  done  on  sweaters.  Some  new  program  is  developed  to  get  that  sub¬ 
punch  is  introduced  in  the  sweater  department  under  way. 
line,  developing  a  special  group  w'hich  .And  so  the  process  can  be  repeated 
represents  a  very  strong  value  a]>peal,  .  .  .  whether  it  is  dresses  or  refrigera- 
but  coordinated  to  the  general  fashion  tors  .  . .  whether  you  are  a  department 
and  quality  level  of  the  store.  Some  store  or  a  hardware  store  .  .  .  the 

extra  advertising  is  put  into  the  de-  essentials  of  the  problem  remain  the 

partment.  Remember,  we  are  out  to  same.  You  must  know  the  size  of  the 

increase  the  sales  yield  from  a  smaller  market  for  the  line  that  you  sell.  You 

amount  of  space,  so  we  have  to  do  must  know  how  much  you  are  getting 

something  about  it.  of  that  market,  and  how  much  of  your 

Now  there  are  130  feet  of  space  jilant  is  devoted  to  getting  it.  how 

available  for  a  new  departure,  or  an  much  of  your  plant  is  really  idle, 

amplification  of  an  existing  line.  .\1-  Then  you  are  in  a  position  to  know 
though  the  store  is  getting  one  out  of  how  to  culti\ate,  to  sow.  to  fertilize, 

every  $10  spent  by  the  families  in  its  to  increase  your  “sales  yield  |)ep  acre.” 

area  for  dresses,  it  has  not  begun  to  When  you  increase  the  yield  by  pro¬ 
scratch  the  surface  of  that  huge  mar-  moting  toward  specific  selected  mar 

ket.  The  total  number  of  dollars  kets  .  .  .  markets  which  you  know  are 

spent  for  an  item  like  dresses  is  so  there,  and  that  tie  up  with  the  capaci- 

large  that  if  that  $1  out  of  $10  can  ty  you  have  to  sell  to  them,  then  your 

be  upped  to  $1.25  or  $1.50  out  of  $10  dollar  margins  and  dollar  profits  will 

it  means  a  lot  of  business.  improve. 

Reviewing  the  merchandising  op-  This  is  a  peculiar  and  important 

eration  in  the  dress  department  dis-  time  in  the,  history  of  retailing.  .Al¬ 
doses  a  subclassification  which,  with-  ways  in  the  past,  an  increase  in  the 

in  present  space  limits,  is  not  getting  average  value  per  transaction  has 

The  Apparel  Trades  {Continued  from  page  37) 


the  rate  of  growth  of  the  coat  and 
suit  industry.  For  example,  although 
the  industry  accounted  for  close  to  50 
f)er  cent  of  women’s  wearing  apparel 
in  1914,  in  1925  despite  the  fact  that 
its  volume  had  virtually  doubled  over 
1914,  it  contributed  only  35  per  cent. 
The  dress  trade,  which  had  not  as¬ 
sumed  importance  as  a  factory  indus¬ 
try  until  1900,  became  the  women’s 
clothing  industry’s  main  support  dur¬ 
ing  the  twenties. 

During  the  twenties  the  ready-to- 
wear  industry  was  somewhat  stabilized 
as  a  result  of  an  investigation  of  it  by 
the  State  of  New  A’ork  which  led  to 
a  limiting  of  the  number  of  submanu- 
facturers  with  whom  a  jobber  could 
deal,  to  the  growth  of  inside  shops, 
and  to  the  advocacy  of  a  permanent 
impartial  chairman  for  the  industry. 

Growing  interest  in  clothes,  style 
changes,  emphasis  on  seasonality  and 
extreme  market  conditions  wherein 
manufacturers  promised  immediate 


deliveries  and  retailers  postponed  pur¬ 
chases  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  production  from  an  inflated 
$492  million  in  1919  to  $185  million 
in  the  depression  year  1933  for  the 
coat  and  suit  industry. 

The  trade  gained  new  impetus  fol¬ 
lowing  the  NR.-\.  days.  In  1935  the 
National  Coat  &  Suit  Industry  Recov¬ 
ery  Board,  a  voluntary  organization, 
was  created  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  industry  and  stabilize 
fair  standards  for  labor.  By  1939  the 
volume  of  the  coat  and  suit  trade  had 
increased  69  per  cent  over  1933  and 
represented  31  per  cent  of  the  total 
sales  of  ready-to-wear. 

World  ^V  ar  II  was  a  period  of  rec¬ 
ord  expansion  for  the  coat  and  suit 
trade.  In  the  period  from  1941  to 
July  1946,  802  new  concerns  repre¬ 
senting  almost  49  per  cent  of  those  in 
existence  today  began  operation,  and 
the  industry  volume  rose  from  $306 
million  in  1939  to  an  all-time  peak  of 


meant  a  reduced  percentage  in  cost  I 
of  doing  business.  A’et,  for  the  past  H 
year  and  a  half,  the  percentage  cost  of 
doing  business  has  gone  up  along  with 
the  increased  average  sales  check  .  , .  | 
aiul  not  down  as  would  ordinarily  be  1 
expected.  The  dollar  costs  of  doing  I 
business  have  gone  up  faster  than  the 
increased  income  per  sale. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  solution  is 
in  larger  margins  per  unit,  in  a  larger 
percentage  markon  ...  or  does  it 
mean  that  the  solution  lies  in  finding 
ways  and  means  to  handle  more  units 
and  thereby  bring  about  increased 
resenues. 

1  believe  that  the  only  lasting  solu¬ 
tion  which  will  permit  us  to  keep  the 
mountains  of  merchandise  we  are  cap 
able  of  producing  continuously  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  millions  of  consumers  who 
have  the  desire  and  need  for  them,  is 
by  finding  new  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing  the  units  we  handle  within 
present  fixed  costs. 

The  “yield  j>er  acre”  in  the  sales 
harvest  must  go  up  to  keep  your  stores 
and  our  economy  prosperous  .  .  .  and 
I  believe  the  approach  touched  on 
here  will  help  you  do  it. 


$903  million  in  1944.  These  figures  I 
include  children’s  and  infants’  coats.  I 
.Although  sales  declined  slightly  dur¬ 
ing  1945  the  volume  of  the  women’s 
coat  and  suit  industry  through  the 
summer  of  1946  continued  at  a  high 
level. 

Of  the  concerns  in  the  coat  and  suit 
industry  48.9  per  cent  have  been  in 
business  one  to  five  years,  41.9  peri 
cent  from  six  to  twenty  years,  and  9.2 1 
per  cent  over  twenty  years.  Sports- 1 
wear  lines  are  carried  by  22  per  cent 
of  the  industry,  with  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Los  .Angeles  accounting  for 
better  than  85  per  cent  of  all  sports¬ 
wear  production.  I'hree  out  of  every 
four  firms  manufacture  coats  and  al¬ 
most  as  many  make  suits.  Skirts, 
slacks,  and  jackets  follow  in  that  or¬ 
der,  with  few  manufacturers  supple¬ 
menting  their  line  with  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  and  a  very  small  number  making 
women’s  dresses  and  blouses. 

Small  size  firms  have  always  (har- 
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from  the  loss  of  customers’  gcxxl  will .  .  .  safe  from 
inadequate  protection  .  .  .  safe  from  excessive  insur¬ 
ance  costs. 

Why  not  get  complete,  specific  information  for  your 
store?  Write  today  to  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Company,  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


An  employee  passes  with  arms  overloaded,  his  view 
blocked  by  bundles  piled  sky-high.  A  slight  bxunp,  and 
the  whole  store  seems  to  be  falling  on  the  customer’s 
head. 

She’s  shaken,  and  hurt.  And  she  may  have  grounds 
for  a  daim. 

In  cases  like  this,  the  store  pays  a  high  price  for  the 
carelessness  of  an  employee.  There  are  damaged  goods 
.  .  .  wasted  time  .  .  .  money  paid  in  handling  of  a 
claim  .  .  .  business  lost  through  a  customer’s  poor  im¬ 
pression  of  the  store. 

That’s  why  training  employees  to  avoid  such  acci¬ 
dents  is  an  important  part  of  Liberty  Mutual’s  special 
plan  for  store  protection.  Our  loss  prevention  experts 
have  wide  experience  working  with  store  management, 
know  where  the  dangers  lie,  how  they  can  be  eliminated. 
Their  expyerience  p>ays  off  by  reducing  costly  accidents. 

And  this  is  just  one  way  “we  work  to  keep  you  safe” 
from  acddents  to  employees  and  customers  .  .  .  safe 
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Smoothing  the  flow  of  merchandising 


s  cloth¬ 
making 


acterized  ihe  coat  and  suit  iiuiustiN, 
with  75  |K*r  cent  of  them  doing  an 
annual  volume  of  less  than  SI  mil¬ 
lion.  .\t  the  present  time  around  50 
manufacturers  do  a  yearly  business 
greater  than  $2,500,000,  and  a  very 
small  number  do  a  business  in  excess 
of  S5  million. 

In  1945,  1004  firms  had  sales  ol 
$892,035,000.  Six  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  firms  manufacturing  populai 
priced  merchandise  did  33  per  tent  of 
total  sales,  1001  firms  making  medium 
priced  merchandise  did  48  jx'i  cent 
of  sales,  and  3.50  firms  selling  better 
merchandise  did  19  jX‘r  cent  of  sales. 

The  women’s  coat  and  suit  industr\ 
ttxlay  is  concentrated  in  seven  major 
(enters.  New  York.  Boston.  Philailel- 
phia,  C3ncago,  (Ueveland,  Los  .-Kngeles. 
San  Francisco.  These  markets  ac- 
<<)unt  for  92  per  cent  of  concerns  in 
the  trade  and  their  volume  is  94  per 
cent  of  tlie  industry's  total.  The  New 
York  market  alone  accounts  for  70.5 


Washington  as  it 

enough  strength  to  stop  leaning  on 
government  and  to  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  itself.  It  is  here  that  the 
•Mason-Freer  breach  starts  to  widen. 
Mason  wishes  to  widen  the  scope  ol 
the  Trade  Practice  Procedure  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  he 
points  to  President  Truman’s  public 
utterances  for  supjjort  of  his  view¬ 
point.  In  the  President’s  1947  mes¬ 
sage  he  had  this  to  say  on  the  sub¬ 
ject:  “The  .Anti-I'rust  division  will 
(oncentrate  its  efforts  on  ntajor  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  C.ommission  will  increase 
its  effectiveness  by  operating  on  an  in 
dustrv-wide  basis,  rather  than  through 
the  slower  |X()cedure  of  individual 
complaints.  It  will  also  sponsor  a 
larger  number  of  industry  conferences 
to  locate  and  eliminate  unfair  trade 
practices  by  coojxirative  action.’’ 

At  this  jx)int.  Commissioner  Freei 
comes  into  the  picture  with  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  of  his  own.  SjX'aking  in 
Denver  recently.  Mr.  Freer  said:  “1 
have  recently  read  several  speeches  by 
a  colleague  of  mine  which  constitute 
ringing  defenses  of  what  he  calls 
‘administered  prices.’  and  in  which  he 


pet  cent  ol  the  indusiiCs  sales  in  1945 
and  is  far  and  away  the  largest. 
The  Los  .Vngeles,  Boston,  .San  Fran¬ 
cisco  markets  are  those  most  recentb 
developed. 

The  future  will  again  be  replete 
with  significant  changes  for  the  entire 
apparel  industry.  It  must  be  realized 
that  the  pattern  ol  relationship  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  seller  is  again  under¬ 
going  an  evolutionarv  change.  Much 
has  occurred  since  World  War  1 
peri(xl  in  the  wav  of  improvement  in 
both  manufacturing  and  distributive 
technitjues.  The  system  of  retail  buy¬ 
ing  which  was  develojx-d  subsetiuent 
to  World  War  I  led  to  a  giadual  but 
definite  expansion  of  the  apparel 
trade.  During  World  War  II  vears. 
the  industrv  muslinxmied.  This  pre- 
setit  pericxl  is  one  in  which  retailer 
and  manufacturer  are  both  seeking  t(» 
stabilize  their  ojXTation  and  it  is 
( haracterized  by  controversy  over 
various  points  of  the  r(4ationship  be 


Looks  to  Me 

describes  prcxeediugs  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  of  the  Department  ol 
Justice  and  the  Commission  as  part 
of  a  game  of  ‘tops  and  robbers.’  He 
has  proposed  as  a  substitute  f<H  pres¬ 
ent  methods  of  enforcement  of  the 
anti  trust  laws  new  legislation  whith 
in  effect  would  grant  immunity  from 
action  under  the  anti-trust  laws  to 
industries  which  would  get  together 
.ind  draw  up  a  set  ol  tiatle  practiti- 
I  tiles  under  the  auspices  of  the  F  TC.’’ 

It  is  here  that  Commissioner  Freer 
raises  the  ugh  head  of  N'R.\.  It  seems 
like  an  obvious  conclusion  to  reach, 
for  we  would  be  substituting  the  pres¬ 
ent  rules  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  for  self-imposed  rules  ol  con 
duct.  Freer  raises  the  )x>int  as  to  the 
necessity  of  suspending  the  anti  trust 
rules  for  those  industries  that  meet 
and  formulate  rules  of  their  own.  He 
adds  that  it  is  jx)ssible  now  for  indus¬ 
tries  to  come  in  and  draw  up  rules 
that  have  for  their  purpose  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  unfair  or  deceptive  tratle 
practices.  It  is  quite  evident  that  .Mr. 
Fleet  sees  in  the  -Mason  proposals 
nothing  but  chaos.  He  sees  first  a  re- 
tiirii  to  discredited  and  illegal  princi- 


iween  buyer  and  seller.  Retaileis,  tm 
one  hand,  are  confronted  with  the 
necessitv  of  timely  deliveries  of  mer- 
(handise  without  which  markdowits 
are  inevitable,  and  the  return  to  more 
orderly  buying  habits  consisting  of 
reasonable  initial  commitments  fol¬ 
lowed  by  reorders  ol  merchaiulisf 
.Manufacturers,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
are  desirous  of  maintaining  .i  two 
season  system  with  customers’  initial 
(trders  covering  the  bulk  of  their  sea 
sonal  needs.  Out  of  these  two  dis 
tinctlv  different  points  of  view  must 
and  will  evolve  a  new  retailer-inanu 
facturer  pattern  advantageous  to  all 
concerned. 

Fiom  what  has  been  lecallecl  frotii 
the  past,  and  from  a  few  leasonablc 
projections  into  the  future,  the  pros 
perous  destiny  of  apparel  is  assured 
The  combination  of  sustained  con 
sinner  demand  plus  the  evolution  of 
improsetl  retailer-manufact liter  teda 
tionship  augurs  well. 


from  limbi'  *22) 

pies  of  -\R.\.  He  does  not  believe  that 
our  economy  with  all  of  its  complica¬ 
tions  can  be  so  rigged  that  inclustn 
tty  intlustiy  it  can  sit  down  around  a 
table  and  draw  up  rules  that  will  be 
fail  and  equitable  to  all.  He  does  see 
that  without  the  wholeheai  ti‘tl  siip- 
poi  t  ol  businessmen  of  the  aiiti-trtist 
laws  ot  tny  other  laws,  iiothing  can 
Ite  atcomplished  regardless  of  what  is 
clone  to  strengthen  the  Federal  Trade 
(oniniission  ctr  any  other  branch  ol 
the  govcTiiment. 

(iommissioner  .Mason,  on  the  othei 
haiicl.  denies  that  he  is  proposing  a 
leturit  to  another  NR.V  in  a  cliflerent 
( loak.  He  believes  that  under  present 
picxeclures.  the  F  TC  is  going  alonj; 
on  a  hit  or  miss  basis.  He  points  to  a 
stuclv  made  Iry  I’rofessoi  Sutberland 
of  Incliana  wherein  he  repotted  that 
since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  .Vet  in  1914,  everv  one  ol 
the  corporations  he  examined  had 
been  guilty  of  some  Federal  law  viola 
tion,  and  that  their  average  was  7.9 
times.  He  caustically  points  to  the 
confusion  that  exists  texlay  with  re¬ 
gard  to  out  laws  of  commerce  and 
savs.  “I  am  inclined  to  think  the  error 
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That  MOTORSTAIR  provides  a  long  step  forward 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  relations  and  prestige 
is  a  proven  fact.  It  also  offers  the  more  vital  effect  of 
immediately  increased  sales  and  profits.  And  not  only 
in  departments  above  and  below  the  street-level  floor, 
but  throughout  the  entire  store  customer  and  personnel 
morale  is  raised  to  a  high  level.  MOTORSTAIR  is  an 
investment  in  permanently  better  business. 


About.  You  will  find  an 

awakened  public  pride  in 
your  store  when  MOTOR* 
STAIR  is  installed. 
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lias  j^rowii  too  big  for  a  few  super 
brniiis  in  Washington  to  rcinedv.  It’s 
time  industry  stopped-  leaning  on 
Government  for  its  virtue  and  devel-  | 
oped  some  moral  self-reliance  of  its 
own.” 

In  highlighting  just  a  few  state¬ 
ments  of  these  two  men,  we  hope  we 
have  brought  to  you  at  least  the 
thought  that  with  the  coming  of  so- 
called  peace,  we  are  faceel  with  a 
problem  as  iitiportant  to  .American 
business  as  was  the  winning  of  the 
war.  nuring  the  war  perioel,  we  gave 
up  manv  libertit‘S.  both  as  business- 
meti  and  citizens,  not  because  we  want¬ 
ed  to.  but  bt'cause  we  felt  it  was  liest 
for  the  country  in  time  of  emergencv. 
\ow  we  are  faced  with  all  the  com¬ 
plications  of  a  return  to  a  peacetime 
economy.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not 
going  to  make  the  transition  simplv 
by  prcKluc  ing  enough  goods  to  satisfy 
consumer  demand.  I'lic  probletn  is 
much  deeper  than  that.  Not  only 
must  yve  lind  ways  and  means  of  rid¬ 
ding  ourselves  of  the  many  controls 
over  a  free  competitive  economy  that 
yve  accepted,  but  we  tnust  re-educate 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  our  economy 
can  right  itself  and  must  right  itself 
if  the  progress  we  made  in  the  pre-yvar 
decades  is  to  continue. 

We  do  not  need  or  want  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  draw  up  any 
“rules  of  the  game’’  for  us.  They 
must  be  written  by  our  customers  and 
ourselves.  We  do  not  want  to  sit  down 
and  fill  out  any  more  forms  for  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  or  to  join  with  them 
in  trying  to  dey'elop  “do’s  and  don’ts” 
for  all  to  follow.  A  competitive  econ¬ 
omy  cannot  stand  on  one  foot.  It  can¬ 
not  have  a  government  crutch  to  make 
it  stand  erect.  .Are  we  equal  to  the 
task?  If  not,  then  let  us  all  agree  that 
competition  is  a  lost  art  and  that  yve 
need  a  few  thousand  bureaucrats  to 
tell  us  hoyv  to  buy  and  sell  and  at 
yvhat  prices  and  terms.  If  we  are  not 
ready  for  complete  regimentation, 
then  let  us  develop  the  strength  and 
the  vocal  cords  to  settle  this  little  ar¬ 
gument  that  has  developed  between 
these  tyvo  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Frankly,  the  job  does  not  look  too 
difficult  to  me  yvhen  I  look  oyer  the 
membership  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Cioods  .Association. 


Twelve  selling 
floors  in  the 
beautiful  G.  Fox 
&  Co.  store  ore 
serviced  rapidly 
and  efficiently 
from  3  tube 
rooms  like  the 
one  at  left.  Ex¬ 
tremely  flexible, 
this  Direct  Serv¬ 
ice  Type  Centrol 
Desk  can  be 
handled  by  from 
onetoeight 
operators,  de¬ 
pending  on  the 
volume  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


Since  1905 

LAMSON  TUBES  have  kept 

WITH  G.  FOX  &  COMPANY. 


•  •  • 

Hartford^  Conn. 

•  In  1905,  G.  Fox  was  a  great  store  .  .  .  and  a  progressive  one. 
For  in  that  year  a  LAMSON  Tube  System  was  installed.  To¬ 
day — in  1947 — G.  Fox  is  a  greater  store!  Twelve  selling  floors 
of  41,000  sq.  ft.  each  .  .  .  completely  air  conditioned  .  .  .  esca¬ 
lator  equipped  from  basement  to  eighth  floor... 2400  employees ! 
As  G.  Fox  has  grown,  it  has  expanded  its  tube  system.  Charges 
over  ten  dollars  are  authorized  on  the  eleventh  floor.  Charga- 
plated  sales-checks  up  to  ten  dollars  are  authorized  in  the  tube 
rooms.  Personal  shoppers  employ  the  LAMSON  system  to  buy 
from  expert  order-fillers  in  each  department  for  a  vast  mail  and 
phone  business.  Every  type  of  sale  is  completed  through  the 
tube  system ! 

•  Three  tube  rooms — two  in  the  basement,  one  on  the  seventh  floor — 
service  two  hundred  sub-stations!  G.  Fox  chose  a  permanent  store  serv¬ 
ice  system — one  that  was  sufficiently  flexible  to  expand 
as  new  needs  developed,  new  floors  were  added — and 
today,  forty-two  years  later,  an  efficient  mingling  of 
new  and  original  equipment  helps  the  store  maintain  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  country’s  finest  department 


PIAN  NOW  for  the  Future  of  Your  Business 

THE  FREE  BOOK  “Completing  the  Sole" 

.  SHOWS  HOW.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
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More  Than  Publicity 

^Contiuu<*d  from  page  32) 

8.  Scrvf  as  a  general  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  niany  miscellaneous 
problems  of  employees’  requests 
for  information.  Supply  manage¬ 
ment  and  executive  |)ersonnel 
through  contacts,  with  introduc¬ 
tions  to  or  information  concern¬ 
ing  many  outside  business  firms  in 
the  community. 

Community  Relations 
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1.  Represent  management  in  local 
and  national  charitable  campaigns 
anti  many  other  community  ac¬ 
tivities  as  yvell  as  serving  on  work¬ 
ing  committees  in  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
Kiwanis,  Rotary,  school  groups, 
Parent-Teacher  associations,  .Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  and  many  other 
worthwhile  organizations. 

2.  .\id  publicity  and  promotion  in 
suggesting  new  ideas  or  in  carry¬ 
ing  through  arranged  jirograms 
pertaining  to  institutional  and 
merchandising  promotions  within 
and  without  the  store. 

S.  Plan  proper  entertainment  for  the 
store’s  special  visiting  guests  and 
groups  from  out  of  the  city. 

4.  .\rrange  for  close  friendly  relations 
with  merchandising  resources, 
stockholders,  press  and  radio.  ’ 

5.  Serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
multitude  of  requests  from  outside 
the  store  for  institutional  windows, 
interior  displays,  and  donations. 

6.  .Serve  as  liaison  officer  and  “sound¬ 
ing  board”  betyveen  management 
and  the  community  on  many  mer¬ 
chandising,  service  and  policy 
items. 

7.  Keep  abreast  of  what  those  in 
other  lines  of  business  are  doing 
in  public  relations  throughout  the 
country. 

Customer  Relations 

1.  Serve  as  initial  contact  for  credit 
department  on  any  large  group 
movement  of  people  and  industry 
to  the  community.  Contact  key 
leaders.  Get  list  of  names  of  new¬ 
comers.  Write  letters  of  yvelcome. 
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Be  the  first  to  do  so. 

2.  Cooperate  with  the  adjustment  de¬ 
partment  on  any  exceptionally  dif 
ficult  complaints  w’herein  a  previ 
ously  lormed  personal  con  tael 
would  be  helpful. 

Serve  as  liaison  ofheer  and  "sound 
ing  board”  between  managemeiu 
and  the  customer  public  on  many 
merchandising,  service  and  poliev 
items. 

I.  .\id  the  merchandising  and  selling 
divisions  through  contacts  with 
adult  and  youth  groups.  Suggest, 
and  aid  in  arranging,  specific  pul) 
lie  relations  activities  directed  at 
men  and  women,  bovs  and  girls. 

Stockholder  Relations 

1 .  Prepare  the  annual  report  on  the 
basis  of  the  store’s  service  to  the 
community.  Interpret  this  report 
not  only  to  the  stockholders  but  to 
the  employees,  resources,  and  the 
community  at  large. 

2.  Act  as  a  clearing  house  for  infor 
mation  about  the  company  for 
stockholders  and  for  stockholders’ 
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inquiries  concerning  the  company. 
Stockholders  of  retail  stores  ordi¬ 
narily  are  customers  as  w'ell. 

riiese  are  the  facts  ol  public  lela 
lions  in  retailing.  If  your  store  is 
operating  w'ithin  that  frame-work,  it 
is  doing  a  real  job  of  keeping  itself  in 
I  he  top  position  in  \om  comimmily. 

If  it  is  failing  in  one  or  more  ol 
I  be  indicated  operations,  there  is 
loom  for  improvement. 

\ow  permit  me  to  express  the 
thanks  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(i<M)ds  .Association  to  the  professionals 
who  collaborated  in  the  November 
meeting  which  permits  this  report  to 
be  written.  Fbey  are;  Herbert  E. 
Bickel  of  riialhimer  Brothers,  Inc., 
Richmond:  Mrs.  Margirret  Evans  ol 
A.  Harris  X:  Co..  Dallas;  H.  Norman 
Neubert  of  Macy’s,  New  York;  and 
Mrs.  Dorothea  VV.  .Stiley  of  Ciimbel 
Brothers.  Philadelphia.  With  us,  giv¬ 


ing  aid,  comfort  and  sound  advice,  v|  ' 
Howard  P.  .Abrahams,  manager  c)f  th| 
Sales  Promotion  Division  of  thi 
NRIXi.A.  With  the  hearty  t()()|Hr,| 
lion  of  this  Division,  a  complete  I'utl 
lie  Relations  Cdinic  will  be  presented! 
to  the  .Association’s  membership  Wedl 
nesdav  afternoon,  January  I  I,  194ii| 
in  the  ’17tb  annual  NRD(i A  Conveni 
lion  in  New  York.  I 

Presiding  at  the  meeting  was  tht 
m;in  who.  in  the  last  year,  has  clone 
so  much  to  develop  the  jtublic  rela 
lions  program  of  the  .Association.  H 
is  (Jt'orge  Stearns  II,  president  of  L.  f ! 
Stearns  X:  Sons.  Williams])ort,  Pa.,  .m  1 
chairman  of  the  .Association’s  Publiii 
Relations  Cannmittee.  .\s  a  result  oil 
the  meeting,  C'.bairman  Stearns  ha> 
added  seven  PR  professionals  to  the 
C'.ommittee  which,  until  now,  has  con 
sisted  of  the  .Association’s  regional 
vice  chairman  and  the  chairman  of  thel 
various  Divisions  and  Groups.  I 


Retail  Organization  in  Chicago 


(Continued  from  fnige  30) 


and  a  state  association  in  s|K)nsoring  a 
trade  event.  Ehis  was  done  bv  the 
•Merchandising  Division. 

The  Chicago  Retail  Merchants  .As¬ 
sociation  carries  out  the  usual  func¬ 
tions  of  a  local  retail  trade  association 
with  one  exception.  It  takes  no  part 
in  any  area  promotion  plans.  Each 
trading  area  conducts  its  own  promo¬ 
tions  and  assumes  its  own  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  such  things  as  Christmas  deco¬ 
rations.  The  only  part  of  the  down¬ 
town  trading  area  which  conducts  pro¬ 
motions  is  State  Street,  through  the 
State  Street  Council. 

The  association  as  its  routine  job  is 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  store 
hours,  deliveries,  and  many  other 
general  operating  problems.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  regulations  of  state 
governmental  agencies  continues  to 
take  a  good  share  of  its  time.  These 
are  usually  the  Unemployment  Com- 
jx'nsation  Division  of  the  state,  the 
AA^omen's  and  Children’s  Division  ol 
the  Department  of  Labor  which  ad¬ 
ministers  most  of  the  employment 
laws  and  is  now  conducting  a  survey 
of  retail  minimum  wages,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Revenue  whose  rules  got  - 
ern  the  collection  and  redefine  tax  lia¬ 


bility  under  the  "sales”  tax  law.  Tht 
association  has  waged  a  constant  fight 
against  the  narrowing  of  the  "sales” 
tax  base  by  exemptions  which  art 
granted  to  certain  sales  involving  sen  , 
ice  and,  on  occasions,  has  found  itsell 
in  the  unusual  position  of  advocating 
the  retention  of  tax  in  some  case) 
where  the  state  has  been  disjxised  to 
lemove  it. 

Further  work  on  the  “sales”  tax  i) 
exjxcted  because  of  Chicago’s  insist 
ence  that  part  of  the  tax  funds  bt 
tliserted  for  the  use  of  municipalities. 
;mtl  reports  are  already  current  that 
the  state  will  ask  for  an  increase  in 
the  tax  rate  when  the  Legislature 
convenes  in  1949. 

Size  of  memlxrship  and  specializa 
tion  of  interests  have  made  entire 
membership  meetings  impractical  but 
group  meetings  are  held  as  special 
problems  develop.  .A  few  groups  now 
meet  regularly  and  these  meetings  I 
have  been  sufficiently  successful  to 
justify  extension  of  the  group  meeting 
iilea. 

rite  first  ol  these  groups  started 
about  a  year  ago  with  luncheon  meet 
ings  ol  about  eight  of  the  store  per¬ 
sonnel  |X‘ople.  rite  |)lan  was  to  hold 
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occasioiial  Imulu<»n  meetings  without 
set  progiain  and  witli  no  other  pnr- 
|)ose  than  to  provide  an  opportiinitx 
10  talk  sltop"  and  to  heeonie  l;etter 
;i((|uainted.  Although  the  meetings 
have  not  been  pid>li(i/ed  the  group 
(ontinnes  to  grow  and  now  indndes 
more  than  20  stores. 
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Although  the  determination  is  still 
to  keep  these  luiu  heons  informal  and 
to  avoid  a  set  program  the  group  is 
(onstantly  disenssing  speeilic  topics 
and  assigning  itself  tasks  to  Ik*  jkm- 
formed  between  meetings,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  group  has  prepared  a  job 
studv  manual  lor  its  own  use,  has 
made  an  elabottite  and  detailed  studv 
of  employee  distount  policies  and  is 
MOW  working  on  a  standard  procedure 
to  be  used  in  making  monthiv  com¬ 
parisons  of  separation  lates. 

Store  o|)erating  men  form  another 
gioup  which  is  meeting  regitlarly  in 
die  same  pattern  as  the  personnel 
“loup.  The  most  recent  group  to  be 
aarted  is  made  up  of  Michigan  .\ve- 
mie  women’s  s|K*cialty  shops.  fourth 
group  to  he  made  up  of  outlying  de- 
|)artment  stores  is  planned  and  other 
groups  will  he  formed  as  interest  dic- 
laics. 

S|X“(iali/ed  studies  arc  made  as  the 
occasion  rc“(|uires.  I’he  most  elabo¬ 
rate  of  these  in  recent  years  was  the 
“On-lhe-Joh  rraining  Manual  for  Re¬ 
tail  Service  I’lades.’'  I  his  manual  pi¬ 
oneered  the  difhcult  task  of  reducing 
the  veteran  training  laws  to  under¬ 
standable  language  and  concisely  de¬ 
lineated  the  steps  a  merchant  needed 
to  follow  to  institute  a  training  pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition  to  ])ublishing 
Hboui  10  ap|)roved  training  programs, 
which  the  association  has  prepared, 
the  manual  also  contained  the  jvhysi- 
cal  demands  of  each  training  occujja- 
tion  to  assist  placement  counsellors  in 
the  placing  of  handicapped  veterans. 
The  manual  earned  the  association 
the  Certificate  of  Recognition  of  the 
American  Legion. 

During  the  war  years  the  association 
spent  most  of  many  crowded  days  on 
the  regulations  and  problems  created 
by  OPA,  WPli,  Ol)  r,  WMC  and  the 
many  other  wartime  agencies  and  has 
discovered  since  then  that  peace,  too. 
has  its  many  merchant  problems  and 
that  the  association’s  work,  like  wom¬ 
an’s  work,  is  never  done. 


This  Ideal  Steam 
Pressing  Unit 

SOON  PAYS 
FOR  ITSELF 


With  its  time  uiul  lalM>r  saving  tun- 
veiiieiices.  this  nimlern  pressing  unit  is  a 
pidlitahle  investment.  It  is  a  complete, 
self-iontaineil  unit  witli  an  electrically 
lieateil  steant  hoiler  that  generates  snlli- 
(ient  steam  to  operate  two  I’atrick  Super¬ 
heated  Pressing  Irons.  I  lie  outfit  comes 
(omplete  with  overhead  hratkets.  steam 
separator,  pressing  tables  and  foot  oper- 
ate«l  steam  control.  The  Iniiler  is  fnllv 
automatic  iMith  electricallv  and  water 
feeding. 


S  I  KIN  \nn  -  .\  sF.c.  rioN  i  aiu.es 

shown  lielow,  are  llcxihle  and  space  sav¬ 
ing— they  ‘grow’  as  von  need  them.  May 
he  installed  in  any  iiumher  of  sections  as 
\onr  hand  finishing  retpiirements  mav 
demand.  Knrnished  with  incandescent  or 
finorescent  lights.  Extensively  used  hv 
leading  Department  Stores  and  Specialty 
Shops  evervwhere;  save  space  —  increase 
cllic  iency  —  and  cut  costs. 


LA  WHENCE  M.  STEIN  COAIEANY 

H’.  Van  ttur^n  .  .  0'hivttqw  7.  MUinaim 
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The  Tatt-Hartlev  Act  (Coutimted  from  page  21) 


Do  you  think  that  an  cinplovcr 
should  he  allowed  to  enter  into  a 
combination  with  other  emplovcrs  to 
force  some  independent  operator  in 
the  same  line  of  business  to  do  some 
particular  thing  he  does  not  want  to 
do,  or  do  you  think  the  law  should 
prevent  such  action? 

Boycotts.  When  an  employer  and  his 
employees  are  getting  along  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  both  are  satisfied  with  the 
situation  under  which  they  are  work¬ 
ing,  do  you  believe  the  law  shoidd  pre¬ 
vent  a  combination  of  labor  unions 
from  getting  together  and  trving  to 
destroy  this  employer’s  business  just 
because  they  do  not  like  the  method 
by  which  labor  relations  are  handled 
in  that  particular  plant? 

Damage  Suits.  When  this  government 
was  established  the  constitution  pro¬ 
vided  for  an  Executive  Department  to 
execute  the  laws;  it  provided  for  a 
Congress  to  enact  the  laws;  and  then  it 
set  up  a  system  of  Federal  courts  tie- 
signed  to  be  open  to  everybody  if  they 
thought  they  had  been  injured.  Do 
you  believe  that  the  law  should  pro¬ 
vide  that  any  employee  or  any  em¬ 
ployer  or  any  member  of  the  public 
who  feels  that  he  has  been  injured  as 
a  result  of  the  action  of  any  business 
concern  or  any  labor  union  should 
have  a  right  to  go  into  the  Federal 
Court  and  have  the  issue  determined 
and  settled  by  the  court? 

No  matter  how  carefully  contracts 
may  be  drawn  differences  of  opinion 
are  going  to  come  up  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees.  Do  you  think 
the  law  should  require  that  where 
contracts  arc  made  an  orderly  system 
shall  be  set  up  to  settle  grievances  so 
that  the  rights  of  both  the  employer 
and  the  employee  may  be  protected? 

Do  you  think  that  in  an  establish¬ 
ment- where  a  majority  of  emplovees 
feel  they  can  get  along  without  a  labor 
union  and  so  vote,  they  should  be  free 
to  ojjerate  without  a  labor  union  con¬ 
tract  if  they  don’t  want  one? 

Do  vou  believe  that  the  law  should 
protect  the  right  of  a  majority  of  em¬ 
ployees  in  anv  establishment  to  deter¬ 


mine  bv  a  majoritv  vole  that  they  do 
want  collective  bargaining  and  re¬ 
quire  the  emplover  to  bargain  with 
them  and  if  jmssible  agree  on  a  con¬ 
tract? 

We  have  some  industries,  such  as 
the  railroads,  the  steel  iudustrv,  and 
other  similar  industries,  where  work 
stoppage  may  throw  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  |}eople  out  of  jobs.  Do 
vou  think  the  law  should  provide  that 
in  these  industries,  which  so  vitally 
alfect  the  welfare  of  all  our  people 
and  in  some  cases  the  life  and  health 
of  the  people,  there  should  be  a 
reasonable  waiting  jx;riod  required 
bv  law  of  possibly  60  days  or  90  days 
before  they  are  allowed  to  go  on 
strike?  Do  you  believe  that  during 
this  time  every  effort  should  he  made 
on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the 
emplovees  themselves  to.  see  if  the 
issue  cannot  be  settled  without  a 
strike? 

What  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Does 

Suppose  we  had  a  law  that  would 
do  just  these  things  and  nothing  else, 
don’t  you  think  it  would  improve  the 
general  labor  situation  in  this  coun- 
irv?  Don’t  you  think  it  would  make 
it  better  in  the  long  run  for  the  em- 
]>loyer,  the  employee,  and  the  general 
public? 

Well,  we  do  have  a  law  that  does 
just  these  things  and  only  these  things, 
and  that  is  the  Taft-Hartlev  Labor 
Act. 

rile  opposition  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor  .Act  and  all  the  wild  stories 
about  it  being  a  slave  labor  bill  come 
primarilv  from  three  sources. 

One  source  is  tremendously  big  em¬ 
ployers  who  have  always  believed  thev 
were  big  enough  and  powerful  enough 
to  make  trades  that  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  big  labor  bosses.  They  do 
not  want  to  have  the  law  interfere 
with  them. 

.Another  source  of  opposition  is  the 
bosses  within  the  field  of  labor  unions. 
They  do  not  want  their  members  to 
have  too  much  authority.  Thev  want 
to  retain  the  power  which  they  have 
had  to  order  their  members  around. 
Thev  don’t  want  their  members  to 


have  an  o|)portunity  to  take  a  look  at 
the  books  to  see  what  is  happening 
to  the  money.  They  want  authoritv 
to  make  political  contributions  tn 
campaigns  instead  of  allowing  their 
memlrers  to  use  their  own  judgment 
about  it.  They  want  to  have  the  |K)vv 
er  to  make  employees  belong  to  lalxir 
unions  whether  they  want  to  or  not- 
then  they  don’t  have  to  be  bothered 
with  rendering  them  any  service. 

Now  there  is  a  third  kind  of  opjKisi- 
tion,  and  that  comes  from  sincere 
and  honest  employers  and  employees, 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunitv  to 
actually  study  just  what  the  law  d(K^^ 
or  does  not  do.  Lhe  opinion  of  this 
group  has  been  fmnted  largely  from 
propaganda  that  has  been  and  is  being 
disseminated  over  the  (ountry  to  prej 
udice  the  minds  of  the  jreojrle  against 
the  law  rather  than  to  give  them  the 
facts  about  the  law. 

The  truth  of  the  business  is  that 
tiot  only  has  the  I'aft-Hartlev  Lalnn 
.Act  iu)t  taken  away  from  the  individ 
ual  employee  any  rights  he  had  prior 
to  its  enactment,  but  it  has  done  imuh 
to  protect  and  to  strengthen  his  rights. 

Not  all  employers  are  fair  to  their 
employees;  they  never  have  been  and 
they  never  will  be.  Fhere  will  always 
be  some  chiselers.  Legislation  has  been 
necessary  to  protect  employees  against 
such  employers. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  all  labor 
unions  are  good  either.  .Some  unions 
actually  work  for  and  try  to  heiiefit 
the  rank  and  file  of  their  members. 
Rtit  some  others  are  contlucted  as  gi¬ 
gantic  rackets.  The  members  are  to 
put  u|)  the  money  and  ask  as  few 
(prestions  as  jjossible  about  what  is 
done  with  it.  I'his  type  of  labor 
union,  just  like  the  chiseling  employ¬ 
er,  needs  the  restraint  of  law  if  we  are 
to  have  gootl  labor  conditions  in  this 
(ountry. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Labor  .Act  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land  and  the  best  thing 
for  all  employers  to  do  and  the  best 
thing  for  all  employees  to  do  is  to  lay 
aside  all  prejudice,  honestly  try  to 
make  the  law  work,  and  not  spend 
time  trying  to  mislead  the  public  as  to 
what  the  law  provides. 
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THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


"THIS  STRTAmiNED  SYSTEM 
CUTS  OUR  COST  M 

ON  EVERY  CHARGE  SAIE"^ 


says  GLOBE  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
Waukegan,  Illinois 


User  cites  4  major  savings  of  cycie  billing  with  visible  unified  credit  and  collection  records 


SPEEDS  AUTHORIZATION.  Credit  authorization  is  han¬ 
dled  far  faster  because  visibly  filed  accounts  mean  split- 
second  finding,  and  proper  control  is  assured  because 
each  account  pocket  contains  the  ledger  sheet  plus  all 
unbilled  posting  media. 

BILUMG  IS  MORE  THAN  TWICE  AS  PAST.  One  biller  now 
handles  each  cycle  in  3  hours— a  job  formerly  requiring  a 
full  day  on  one  machine  and  part  time  on  another. 

SMOOTH  OPERATION.  Change-over  to  the  new  system, 
supervised  by  Remington  Rand  expert,  has  resulted  in 
successful,  balanced  operation. 

Advantages  like  these  are  available  to  you— in  a  Visible 
Unified  Credit  Record  fitted  to  your  individual  require¬ 
ments.  Send  now  for  illustrated,  full-color  40-page  book¬ 
let:  "Manual  of  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing";  you  may  have 
it  free  and  without  obligation.  Just  telephone  your  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  branch  office,  or  write  to  Systems  Division, 

315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 


Here's  how  Mr.  Robert  L.  Morrison,  Credit  Manager  of 
Globe's,  describes  Cycle-Mafic  benefits: 

CUTS  COLLECTION  COSTS.  Each  account  shows  the  age 
of  the  aldest  balance  by  the  position  of  the  Graph-A-Matic 
signal  an  the  visible  margin— eliminating  time-cansuming 
scrutiny  af  every  ledger  sheet. 


lenibers. 


CtkTintO  f IRE  PROTECTION  —  Globe's  accounts  are  housed  in 
Remington  Rand  Safe-Ledger  Trays,  for  maximum  convenience  of  oper¬ 
ation  combined  with  certified  protection  against  loss  of  these  essential 
records  by  fire.  Globe  officials  believe  that  no  available  insurance 
compensation  adequately  makes  up  for  destruction  of  vital  account 
data  needed  for  orderly  continuation  of  business  in  the  event  of  fire. 


I 


WDfflMU 

STORE  OPERATION  CALI 


Air-borne  dirt  is  res|>onsible  for  iiiucli  of  Unlay's  high  overliead. 
It  means  constant  redecorating  of  walls  and  ceilings — washing  of 
walls  and  ceilings — cleaning  of  light  fixtures — cleaning  of  sales 
areas — loss  of  sales  personnel's  time  on  cleaning  jobs — and  costly 
markdowns  of  soiled  merchandise. 

It  takes  more  than  conventional  air  cleaning  metlnxls  to  van¬ 
quish  this  daily  enemy.  For  mechanical  filters  are  not  designed  to 
trap  air-borne  particles  smaller  than  l-25,000th  of  an  inch.  But 
85%  of  all  air-borne  dirt — soot,  smoke,  |>ollen,  dust — is  just  a 
fraction  of  that  size,  yet  has  just  as  much  '^'soilability"  as  the 
larger  particles. 

.  Find  out  what  Vi  estinghouse  Precipitron  can  mean  to  your  store 
operation  in  terms  of  actual  dollars  and  cents  saved  on  daily  main¬ 
tenance  anil  fresher,  more  appealing  merchandisi'.  Vi'estinghouse 
engineers  are  available  to  work  directly  with  you  and  your  store 
executives,  \our  consulting  engineer  or  architect.  Address  your 
nearest  Vi  estinghouse  office,  or  write  to:  AX'estinghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  Stnrtevant  Division,  Hyde  Park,  Boston  .56,  Mass. 

•Tra.Ir  Mark  Kra.  I  .  S.  Hal.  IMT. 


DIVISION 


Decembei,  1^1 


Here  ore  reproductions  of  unretouched  photogrophs  of  results  from 
BLACKNESS  TESTS  conducted  m  two  similor  stores  m  the  some  city. 


Prccipilron  wat  in«lall«d  in  this  variaty  slor*  to  maintain 
spork'.ing  claon  “impwlta”  oppoal  on  countars  displaying 
thousands  of  cvticlos  thcrt  usually  soil  quickly.  Tho  success 
of  Precipitron  horo  lod  tho  monogomont  to  equip  stores  in 
other  cities  with  similar  installations. 


In  this  suburban  branch  of  a  metropolitan  store,  walk  and 
ceilings  are  spotless,  without  cleaning  and  painting  in 
almost  four  years.  Note  that  there  ore  no  smudge  marks 
around  the  ventilating  outlets — thanks  to  Precipitron. 


^ . 

V 

Here  it  is!  The  new  single-file  Vfestinghouse  Electric  Stairway  for  the 
smaller  store  .  .  .  >vith  deluxe  features  and  construction  ...  at  a  price 
you  can  afford  to  pay! 

Carrying  4000  jieople  an  hour  at  90  feet  a  minute,  this  new  electric  stair¬ 
way  has  two-step  leveling  at  top  and  bottom,  two  brakes,  trip-proof  comb- 
plates,  reinforced  skirtguards,  extended  handrails  at  top  and  bottom  ...  all 
for  maximum  safety  and  convenience.  Etched  and  anodized  aluminum  balus¬ 
trades  give  it  a  beauty  that  harmonizes  with  and  enhances  the  eye-appeal 
of  any  store  interior. 

Standard  Westinghonse  engineering  and  constmction  assnre  dependable, 
quiet  operation  .  .  .  and  maintenance  economy.  Because  of  its  standardized 
design,  it  can  be  installed  quickly  with  a  minimum  interruption  in  your 
normal  store  operation. 

Onlv  a  limited  number  will  be  available  for  1948  delivery.  Investigate  now! 
For  complete  information,  write  to  the  Westinghonse  Electric  Corporation, 
Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J.  on  your  letter¬ 
head  please.  ★  Engineering  informatiun  available  In  architect* 


Writ#  to  Westinghouso  for  your  copy 
“Th#  New  Limited  Budget  Electric 
Stairway  Brings  First  Floor  Traffic  ta 
Every  Floor."  Address  the  Westing- 
Electric  Corooration,  Elevator 
Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  on  your  letterhead  please. 


^\festinghouse — 


ELEVATOR 


D  I  V 


SION 
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TRIP-PROOF  COMBPLATE 
TOP  &  BOnOM 


The  trend  is  away 
from  9xl2s 


WHY,  then,  should  you  ask  your  customer  to  pay  more  per  square  yard  for 
cuts  larger  than  9x12? 


Home  Planners,  Inc.,  in  their  splendid  book  "Designs  for  Convenient 
Living"  show  25  house  plans  with  a  total  of  104  carpetable  rooms. 

BUT  ONLY  6  OF  THESE  ROOMS  WILL  ADEQUATELY  ACCOM¬ 
MODATE  A  9x1 2  SIZE. 

Royal  Barry  Wills,  in  his  very  excellent  "Houses  for  Home-makers" 
shows  fifty  house  plans  which  have  a  total  of  245  carpetable  rooms. 

ONLY  26  ROOMS  WILL  ADEQUATELY  ACCOMMODATE  A  9x12 
SIZE. 

Probably  857o  of  your  customers  are  interested  in  sizes  larger  than 
9x12.  V/hy,  then,  should  you  penalize  them  by  charging  them  more 
per  square  yard  than  you  would  for  a  9x1 2? 

MOHAWK  BROADLOOMS  ARE  PRICED  AT  THE  SAME  PRICE 
BASIS  PER  SQUARE  YARD  REGARDLESS  OF  THE  SIZE. 

We  believe  this  is  the  only  fair  way  to  price  broadloom.  We  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  shoul  J  be  otherwise.  The  day  is  past  when  we  were 
trying  to  force  the  sale  of  9x1 2  rugs. 

Today  we  help  the  customer  to  have  more  beautiful . . .  more  expan¬ 
sive...  rooms  by  selling  her  carpet  tailored  to  the  room.  This  is  a 
very  logical  way  to  increase  carpet  volume.  You  can  do  this  with 
Mohawk  Carpet  fabrics  ct  a  uniform  price  per  square  yard.  * 

AND ...  in  Mohawk  you  have 
textures— colors  — designs  that  are  setting  the  pace  for  fine  carpets. 


GROSVENOR  high  and  low  round  wire  in  best  selling  colors. 

RALEIGH  sculptured  Wilton  in  ten  pre-harmonized  decorative  colors. 
6RADLEE  sculptured  Wilton  in  eight  pre-harmonized  decorativs  colors. 
LIBERTY  Axminster  in  eight  exceptional  tone-on-tone  and  flowers. 


SUPER  TAMPA  Axminster  in  18th  Century,  Victorion,  Modern  florals  and 
tonc-on-tonc. 

SENATE  plain  broadloom  in  twelve  pre-harmonized  foundation  colors. 
ASSEMBLY  a  twist  broodloom  in  nine  pre-harmonized  foundation  colors. 


/) 


/? 


stores 


Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 
295  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York  City 
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SCHOLLER  BROS..  INC 


Lovely  Ladies  Everywhere 


including  daughters,  mothers  and  grandmothers  are  happy  to  receive 
hosiery  “DuraBeau”  finished,  not  only  at  Yuletide,  but  throughout 
the  year,  —  because  “DuraBeau”  endows  hosiery  with  exquisitely 
dull  sheerness,  plus  increased  spot,  snag  and  run  resbtance  . . .  thus 
adding  “miles  more  wear”.  Remember,  “DuraBeau”  imparts  the 
film  of  protection  and  beauty. 


flat.  UXA.  Mri  CwHMia 

TIXTIti 

FiiMSHiS 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  & 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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^or  many  years,  Deimison  has  produced  equip¬ 
ment  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  marking  room 
procedure  without  expensive  chemge-overs.  That 
is  what  is  meant  by  Dennison's  Basic  Policy — 
"Modernization  With  Minimum  Investment." 

Outstanding  exeunples  of  this  policy  are  the' 
Dennison  Price  Remarkers.  One  model  cuts  the 
old  price  from  the  ticket  while  imprinting  a  new 
one.  The  second  model  strikes  a  line  through  the 
old  price  while  printing  the  new  one,  and  is  used 
whenever  it  is  desirable  to  show  the  two  prices. 
Both  of  these  instruments  pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over  by  eliminating  errors  and  oversights 
due  to  illegible,  long-hand  repricing.  They  are 
usually  used  right  on  the  selling  floor. 

Dennison  Price  Remarkers — like  all  other  Den¬ 
nison  equipment — conform  to  specifications  laid 
down  by  marking  room  operators  themselves 
They  are  designed  to  do  a  particular  job  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  modern  merchandising. 


Illustrating  the 


policy  of  modernization 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


52  HOWARD  ST..  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS 


36TlfPARISMANmi-A  EMP0RLUM,;6!!!L)| 


PAPER  BAG  COXPASY 


Which  Carriage  Trade 

do  YOUR  Paper  Bags 


Some  stores  spend  thousands  on  decoration,  and  not  one  cent 

on  paper  bag  modernization.  They  are  still  going  along  with 
the  bag  that  grandfather  used  when  he  founded  the  store. 

In  this  modern  age,  smart  packaging  is  definitely  The  Thingl 
The  Store  of  Tomorrow  needs  Equitable’s  "Bags  of  Tomorrow, 
The  High  Style  of  Equitable  All-Over  Design  and  Special-Color 
Paper  bags  is  a  valuable  asset  as  an  advertising  medium, 
and  is  in  tune  with  the  decor  of  modern  stores. 

Discover  how  little  it  costs  to  have  smartly  modern  Equitable 

paper  bags  in  your  store.  Send  samples  of  the  bags  you 
are  now  using  (noting  quantities  purchased  annually  on  each), 
and  Equitable  will  promptly  mail  design  recomnrtendations 
and  lowest  quotations. 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N.  Y. 
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WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

Executive  Offices:  250  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

32  Branch  Offices  Coast  to  Coast  •  Available  in  Every  City  in  the  United  States 


SALES  Efficiency  Ratings 

JAN  FEB  MAP  APR  MAV 


S'TORL  AVERAGE 
JOAN  BARBER 
ROBERT  smith 


.AC^  ^CONNOR 
WA^tC  RICHARE'S 
Bfvis  MAKWEI. 


Overcome  decreasing  profits 

with 

Increased  Efficiency 


Retail  sales  are  maintaining  their  high  level,  but  profits 
are  decreasing.  You  can  help  to  overcome  this  trend  by 
increasing  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  your  sales 
personnel. 

The  Willmark  Educational  Program  is  designed  to  do 
just  that  —  to  increase  the  productivity  of  your  sales¬ 
people  by  teaching  profitable  selling  techniques,  by  test¬ 
ing  their  performance  under  actual  sales  conditions,  by 
correcting  their  errors  and  eliminating  their  v/eak  spots. 

Willmark  educational  literature  will  be  distributed  to 
your  salespeople.  This  material  explains  the  various  selling 
methods  that  create  customer  good  will  and  build  sales 
volume.  Willmark  shopping  analysts,  acting  as  regular  cus¬ 
tomers,  will  make  typical  purchases  in  your  store.  Reports 
covering  these  transactions  will  be  submitted  and  the  sales¬ 
people  graded  accordingly.  The  knowledge  that  tests  may 
be  made  at  any  time  will  keep  your  salespeople  alert  and 


on  their  toes,  while  the  S.Q.B.  reports  which  you  receive 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  constant  corrective  program. 

For  more  information  on  how  the  Willmark  Program  can 
increase  sales  for  you,  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  today. 


Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

Educational  Department 

250  West  57th  St..  N.  Y.  19.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy 
of  your  booklet  entitled  "How  to  Increase 
Your  Sales  with  the  Willmark  S.Q.B. !" 


Company  . 


That  would  be  an  accomplishment  in  any  store! 

Yet  merchants  have  accomplished  just  that,  with  an 
up-to-the-minute  National  Cash  Register  System. 

Everybody  knows  that  every  possible  moment  of  a  clerk’s 
time  should  be  devoted  to  selling — not  wasted  in 
running  errands  for  change.  National  Cash  Registers,  at 
every  vital  sales  point,  make  this  possible.  This  speeds 
up  service — “20%  more  individual  transactions” 
is  the  report  of  one  well-known  store. 

Wherever  transactions  involve  two,  or  more,  items,  or 
sales  tax  must  be  collected,  the  National  6000  Itemizing 
Register  avoids  error,  saves  time,  and  pleases  the 
customer.  For  it  substitutes  its  instantaneous  accuracy 
for  the  clerk’s  time-consuming  and  uncertain  mental 
or  penciled  arithmetic. 

Ask  your  local  National  representative  to  check  your 
present  sales  system.  He  can  probably  show  you 
some  important  savings.  Or,  write  to  The  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  Dayton  9,  Ohio.  Sales  and  Service 
Offices  in  over  400  cities. 


O/fjoHoruU 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 


